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Bay City, Micu., Feb. 3, 1894. 

It is the best Nasal Medicating Invention on the 
Its use by platform speakers prior to the 
delivery of their discourses will give that *‘ clearing” 

“am that is so indispensable to distinct public utterance. 
& Its convenient size admits of its being a vest-pocket 

a companion. All hail to its timely appearance; may 
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mouth-piece alone, turning the upper tubes away from the nose. 
through the nostrils, removing the instrument of course from the mouth. 
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I bought one of your Medicators last fall for 
Catarrh, It benefited me so much; I had lost my | 


| hearing, and got it back by the use er Medica- 
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Mayor’s Office, 

SitverTon, Coo., Aug. 9, 1893. 
Your Medicator has helped me wonderfully. 1 
| have tried a great many, but yours is the most simple | 
| and does its work better than any | ever tried; | 
| in fact it is a blessing to the sufferer from Catarrh. | 
| | recommend this unsolicited by you. 
Yours respectfully, Cuas. H. H. Kramer, Mayor. 
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Mapison, Wis., Nov. 27, 1804. 
Two years ago I procured *‘ Ramey’s Medicator”’ 
| for my wife to use, especially for Hay Fever and for 
Hay Fever and Asthma. She has used it with great 
success. Also for breaking up colds. She would not 
be without it for any price. [ have also used it for 
| Catarrhal affliction with success, I consider it valu- | 
| able. H. A. Miner, Editor. | 
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Insert twin tubes in nostrils, single tube in mouth, then blow; thus your lungs force 
highly medicated air into all parts of the head and throat. Send for terms, testimonials and further particulars. 
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Ask your druggist for Ramey’s Medicator. 
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The medicine is put on a sponge in 


Hay Fever. What a Prominent Clergy- 
man says: 
Cuicaco, Itt., Jan. 14, 1892. 
I have used Ramey’s Medicator and Compound 
Inhalant for Hay Fever and found relief. I should 
think such a remedy would be valuable for colds and 
Rev. H. W. Tuomas, People’s Church. 





Gov. Chase says: 
Executive Dep't, InpIANApOLIs, IND., 
Dec. 22, 1892. 

I have used your Medicator with entire satisfaction 
for Colds and Catarrhal trouble. When used accord- 
ing to directions its effect is immediate and a cure 
seems certain. I shall not travel without it. 

Very respectfully, IRA B. CHAsE. 


A Physician of 26 Years’ Practise says: 
Avrora, ILL. 

I have used your Medicator in my practise, and I 
know of no instrument so good for the introduction 
of Inhalant Medicines to the nose, throat and lungs. 
By your instrument the patient can send the medi- 
cine to the lungs, throat and all parts of the head. 
Itis very useful in the treatment of Catarrh, La Grippe 
and kindred troubles. T. M. Trietett, M.D 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


IT will doubtless be of interest to the better class of schools and educa- 
tional institutions generally to know that in connection with the Business 
and Advertising Department of THE LITERARY DIGEST there will be 
facilities for furnishing to its readers, free of cost, printed matter, cata- 
logues, and such general information as may be desired regarding any 
schools or academy. 

Such school advertisements as may be sent for publication in the adver- 
tising columns will be grouped under a special Educational Department 
heading, in connection with which there will be printed each week an in- 
vitation to readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST to avail themselves of the 
facilities named. In order to make the service effective, principals are 
asked to send to the Business Department a few copies of such catalogues 
or pamphlets as will best present their schools to inquirers. These will be 
judiciously supplied to such readers as may seek information through this 
channel. 

Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are invited to correspond with this 
office for any catalogue or general information desired regarding educa- 
tional institutions. * 


A CRITICISM AND A REPLY. 
EFERRING to an editorial statement in this column several 
weeks ago, that the ‘first requisite of this journal’s suc- 
cess . . . isto keep its honesty and impartiality above suspicion,” 
a friend writes us from Albuquerque, N. M., as follows: 

“T think you lay yourself open to mild criticism as to this, inasmuch as 
you rarely, if ever, publish editorial comments from Populist papers. Do 
you take any? If not, why don't you? Isthere nothing in them you think 
worthy to republish? or do you prefer not to give publicity to what is said 
by them?” 

We receive nearly all the Populist papers, and have at one time 
and another quoted many of them. But we labor under some 
embarrassment in this respect, by reason of the dilatoriness of 
these papers in editorially treating important events. Even on 
currency topics, to which the Populist Press especially devotes 
attention, we have time and again hunted in vain for an adequate 
expression of opinion in time for use in our columns. All the 
representative Populist papers, with an exception or two, are 
weeklies, handicapped for want of funds and weak in news facil- 
ities. The strength of its Press is very far from corresponding to 
the party’s numerical importance,—a fact generally recognized 
by the leaders. As long as this lack of correspondence prevails, 
we fear that it must be reflected in our columns, in spite of any 
diligence on our part. The same considerations may apply in 
some degree to other movements that have failed to secure, as 
yet, adequate representation in the periodical world. 


New York, Marcu 30, 1895. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ITALIAN SUBJECTS LYNCHED IN COLORADO. 


~EVERAL Italians were lynched last week at Walsenburg, 
Col., by a mob composed of miners. The Italians were 
suspected of complicity in the murder of a popular temperance 
saloon-keeper named Hixon, and were under arrest at the time of 
the lynching. As they were all aliens (although two or three are 
reported to have applied for naturalization papers) and subjects 
of the Italian Government, the lynching threatened serious inter- 
national complications for a time, similar to those which fol- 
lowed the New Orleans massacre of 1891, when diplomatic inter- 
course between this country and Italy was suspended after a 
sharp correspondence. Happily, however, Baron Fava, the Ital- 
ian Minister at Washington, has expressed his satisfaction with 
the efforts of the Governor of Colorado to detect and punish the 
guilty leaders of the mob and to protect the Italian residents of 
Walsenburg from further outrages. Claims for indemnity will 
probably be presented on behalf of the relatives of the dead vic- 
tims, but no action can be taken until the next meeting of Con- 
gress. 

Reproofs Out of Place.—“‘Of course there must be some sort 
of foreign interference in the case of the recent tragedies in Col- 
orado, in which a number of persons, belonging to the most un 
desirable class of immigrants, were the victims of mob vengeance. 
In all ordinary cases the Government of the United States is not 
badgered in this style, nor do the official representatives of for- 
eign Powers take it upon themselves to address directly and in 
reproving terms State officials. It is not at all necessary for the 
Italian Ambassador to make an unpleasant exception to the in- 
ternational rule. It is beneath the dignity of the Government of 
the United States to be continually giving assurance to the gov- 
ernment at Rome of its good intentions, its purpose to enforce the 
laws, etc. Every resident of this country, whether a citizen or 
not, is entitled to the protection of the law, and if he is foully 
dealt with the guilty person is amenable to punishment, and he 
seldom escapes. The State Department should take occasion to 
inform the Italian Ambassador, once for all, that continual re- 
minders and implied reproofs are entirely out of place. It is 
enough for this country to have to suffer from the presence of a 
great horde of people who have no right here. who never intend 
to become citizens, who pay no respect to national customs, who 
have no interest in our national welfare, and who live in all 
respects in violation of healthfulness and neighborhood decency, 
without these periodical outbreaks of diplomatic impertinence. 
Some day the thing will be carried too far, and then there will be 
serious trouble, a good deal more than some of those concerned 
are looking for.”—7he Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


Baseless Complaints of Foreigners.—‘‘ There has been some 
complaint among foreign Governments that while our treaties, 
made in the name of the Federal Government, guarantee protec- 
tion to foreigners residing here, offenses against them must be 
prosecuted in the State courts. They cite this as evidence that 
the Federal Government is unable to comply with its treaty obli- 
gations, and ought itself to assume the duty not only of protect- 
ing foreign residents, but of prosecuting those accused of molest- 
ing them. The correctness of this reasoning has been somewhat 
too hastily conceded by some of our own people. 

“The Government of the United States was constituted by 
Americans for their own purposes. They did not wish to model 
it upon the governments of the Old World. If they had been 
framing a system of government to suit the people of the rest of 
the world or a majority of them, they would have founded a con- 
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solidated government with a monarch at the head of it. But few 
of them entertained any such idea. ‘They had risked their lives 
and fortunes in order to be free from the dominations of Great 
Britain, which had the best government of all the great European 
States. It was their intention to found a government different 
from any that had ever existed before. ‘That the monarchies of 
Europe would find objections to it was expected. What was not 
expected was that some of our own citizens snould insist on 
changing our Government to suit the caprices of governments 
abroad. 

“After all, the complaints made against our dual system are 
rather fanciful than real. In general, treaties require that the 
citizens or subjects of the one power residing in the territory of 
the other shall receive the same protection as the citizens or sub- 
jects of such other power. Neither party to the treaty is bound 
to afford to foreignersa higher degree of protection than it affords 
to its own people. Foreigners who come to reside here are bound 
to take notice of the character of our institutions. . . . If we 
choose to authorize our State Department to execute men without 
trial, we can at all times be able to meet the demands of foreign 
countries; but, of course, we do not intend to change the charac- 
ter of our Government to avoid an occasional international com- 
plication. It is quite sufficient that foreign residents have the 
same protection that is accorded to our own citizens. We should 
do what we can to render the protection of both more effectual, 
but we are not called upon to do more.”"— 7he Courier-Journai, 
Louisville. 


Colorado and the New Orleans Affair.—‘‘ The killing of Ital- 
ians by a mob in Colorado brings up the same inevitable inter- 
national complication as the Mafia affair in New Orleans, four 
years ago, when some of the victims of Parkerson and his fellow- 
murderers were Italian subjects, and the Italian Government 
made it an international matter, made certain demands upon the 
United States, and being dissatisfied with our position, suspended 
diplomatic relations with us. That incident was closed by a 
free gift of $25,000 from our Government to the families of the 
slain Italians, on which the previous relations between the United 
States and Italy were restored. . . . Baron Fava, who is now, as 
then, Minister from Italy, has so far contented himself with ask- 
ing Governor McIntyre of Colorado to protect remaining Italian 
prisoners and miners, and to proceed against the murderers of 
those slain. Apparently if this is done the Italian Government 
will be satisfied, although a demand upon the State of Colorado 
for indemnity is not an impossibility. Should such a demand be 
made, it would of course be for Colorado to decide what action to 
take upon it. It would be practically impossible for Italy to en- 
force it save through the courts, and in the courts the representa- 
tives of the killed Italians would be the proper plaintiffs. The 
probabilities are that no diplomatic or international complications 
will result from this Colorado affair.”— 7he Republican, Spring- 
field. 


“If there be any defect in the Constitution or the laws of this 
country which prevents her doing what she has obligated herself 
to do, remedial legislation should at once be applied. Our Gov- 
ernment does not agree to have foreigners killed off in any of the 
States and then pay for them, but is pledged for their safety 
while within its jurisdiction. It is not only her right but her 
duty to interfere when there is an uprising against foreigners, and 





THE SECRETARY OF STATE HAS HIS HANDS FULL. 
—The Evening World, New York. 
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the distorted idea of State rights referred to cannot intervene. 
The Government makes the treaties and must carry them out.”— 
The Free Press, Detrott. 

“The promptness of the action taken in Colorado is perhaps 
due in large part to the steps taken by Italy after the New Orleans 
affair. It is not a pleasant thing to have one’s country stigma- 
tized as unfit for diplomatic relations by reason of the lawless 
character of its inhabitants and the inability of its Government 
to protect the lives of foreigners who have a right to be here. 
We shall hope to see the efforts of Governor McIntyre crowned 
with success.”— 7he Evening Post, New York. 


“The Government to which the victim professed allegiance may 
demand that diligent efforts be made to punish the perpetrators 
of the crime. Its representatives may even insist that the trial 
be free from prejudice on the part of court or jury. But after 
these results are assured there is no more claim for indemnity 
against the Government for the killing of an Italian under condi- 
tions that could not be prevented or avoided than there is for 
killing an American citizen or an Indian ora Chinaman. ‘This 
twaddle is simply brought forward as an excuse for assailing the 
Constitution in its recognition of one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Government, and one which will endure as lon’ as 
time and liberty last."— Zhe Times, Kansas City. 





THE ‘*“*COLOR LINE” IN VIRGINIA AND 
MASSACH USETTS. 


A COMMITTEE of the Massachusetts Legislature recently 
went “down South” to inquire into the causes of the re- 
moval of New England cotton mills to that section. One of the 
members of the Committee was Robert Teamoh, a Negro. Know- 
ing the Southern feeling toward Negroes, Mr. Teamoh agreed to 
accept the private hospitality of members of his race while the 
Committee stopped at hotels. No trouble occurred until the 
Committee arrived in Richmond and accepted an invitation of 
Governor O'Ferrall to come and lunch with him at the Executive 
Mansion. The Governor did not know that a Negro was a mem- 
ber of the Committee, and when he found Mr. Teamoh in the 
room, he showed him ordinary courtesy. Mrs. O'Ferrall, how- 
ever, “quietly withdrew” as soon as she discovered the presence 
of a Negro in the parlor. The following extract from a letter 
from Governor O’ Ferrall to Senator Darling, the Chairman of the 
Committee, shows his view of the episode: 


“*T will say that I am utterly disgusted with the episode to which you re- 
fer. The time has not come when [ would knowingly invite a committee of 
any kind in which there wasa colored man to dine or lunch at my private 
house or the Gubernatorial mansion. While I trust I may never be so un- 
mindful of the dignity of my official station as to treat a legislative com- 
mittee from another State, whatever may be their constitution or color, 
with discourtesy when they are calling in their official capacity and I am 
receiving in my official capacity, yet candor requires me to say that if I 
had been aware or it had even been intimated to me that acolored man 
was in your party, my attentions would have been much more formal than 
they were, and you would have been received at my executive office and 
not my mansion ; for I draw the line on the Negro at the social circle or 
anywhere else that suggests even a semblance of social equality.”’ 


While the Southern Governor is thus explaining matters, rep- 
resentative journals and citizens of Massachusetts are severely 
criticizing the Committee for their insulting treatment of Mr. 
Teamoh. ‘They regard the Committee’s conduct as a disgrace to 
Massachusetts. Thus ex-Senator Dawes said in an interview: 


““T have read the accounts of the Southern trip of a Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature with a good deal of amazement. If the account 
is accurate, I shall be greatly surprised if the people of Massachusetts do 
not hold the committeemen to a strict account, and they may find great 
difficulty in satisfying the people in a matter of greater importance than 
any opinion of the safety of Massachusetts dollars in the South. 

“One would think from the account that all they represented of Massa- 
chusetts was the anxiety of some of her people over the fate of her invest- 
ments there. One looks in vain through the whole account of their trip for 
the slightest evidence that they supposed they represented Massachusetts 
traditions and principles as well as her dollars. It would seem as if they 
forgot that Massachusetts had ordained that on his merits Mr. Teamoh 
was their equal and entitled to all the respect to which they themselves 
were entitled. ... These men hadn't spirit enough to come home and re- 
port that they could not look after the dollars of Massachusetts in any part 
of this country without leaving at home her principles. Such a report as 
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that would have been of more value to Massachusetts than any of their 
ciphering on dividends.”’ 

Following are some interesting comments on the episode from 
Massachusetts and Southern journals : 


“The Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, who have 
arrived home from their Southern tour, did not honor the Bay 
State to a very great degree, if all stories told are true. One of 
their number has a dark skin. He represents Boston, but not its 
traditional haughty spirit. Had he represented Boston pride our 
junketing Committee would have been in sore trouble. But Rep- 
resentative Teamoh, in the kindness of his heart, absented him- 
self from his august associates who represented the majority of 
Massachusetts whenever his darker complexion seemed to offend 
the fastidious eyes of Southern purveyors of food, lodging, and 
transportation. By his acceptance of the hospitalities of colored 
men at critical junctures he saved his associates great anxiety. 
But with all his tact and humility he could not prevent now and 
then some moments of delicate suspense. ‘They were the moments 
when there had not been. sufficient time to send a note of warning 
to colored men on the route. No wonder ex-Senator Dawes 
blazed away with righteous indignation at this exhibition of 
Massachusetts manhood—this misrepresentation of Massachusetts 
traditions and principles.”— 7he Spy, Worcester. 

“Should they [the Committee] have insisted that if one mem- 
ber must be tabooed in the South, all must be? ‘That might have 
meant the abandonment of the junket, and could we expect a 
legislative committee to rise to such virtue? And yet Massachu- 
setts men have made every sacrifice, even of life itself, to promote 
the freedom and equality of the Negro. There was Colonel 
Shaw, who was buried at Fort Wagner ‘under a heap of his nig- 
gers,’ as the chivalry of South Carolina announced at the time, 
and whose name will live forever along with the fame of the 
brave soldiers for the Union, the men of dark skins, whom he 
commanded and led in that historic charge. Just recall the 
leaders of Massachusetts who met Frederick Douglass on terms 
of perfect equality and labored to make all men treat him as he 
deserved to be treated, like a man anda brother—Andrews, Sum- 
ner, Wilson, Phillips, and all the rest. The thought of drawing 
the color line on Robert Teamoh at this stage of progress will not 
be a pleasant one to the people of Massachusetts. What was the 
duty of this Committee of our Legislature ?"—7he Republican, 
Spring field. 

“The incident is evidence of how ill-bred Southerners occupy- 
ing high social positions may be. Because a man does not like 
a race he is not excused from rendering the ordinary courtesies to 
be expected of a gentleman to any member of it who is beneath 
his roof. Every member of the Massachusetts Committee was 
equally a guest of Governor O’Ferrall, and entitled to the same 
degree of courtesy. The treatment of the colored member in the 
South puts in bold relief the lack of business sense in that section. 
What the South lacks is the business head. If it possessed it, 
it would realize two things—first, that such episodes repel North- 
ern capital by raising the question whether such intolerance will 
always limit itself to social matters, and second, that they tend 
to degrade and discourage most valuable workers.”—7he 7ran- 
script, Boston. 

“We are not disposed to make too much of the incident at the 
expense of Governor O’Ferrall. ‘The colored committeeman was 
out of place, certainly, on such a committee, and it was a need- 
less blunder to put him on it. But we submit that after having 
entertained him, as a Massachusetts official, with the rest of his 
party, the incident was not a proper subject for belated unofficial 
explanations of any kind. The time and place to draw the color 
line on him was before he reached the dining-room; and if it had 
been necessary to draw it on his whole party, on his account, 
that should have made no difference. . . . If we are to extend to 
colored officials from New England courtesies and consideration 
which we would refuse to such officials at home, it is the part of 
propriety, and it is due to our own self-respect and to our distin- 
guished guests alike, that there should be no such awkward after- 
explanations as have followed on the heels of the Richmond epi- 
sode.”"—7he News and Courter, Charleston. 

“In Boston Teamoh is ‘a man and a brother.’ The average 
politician there speaks of Teamoh with awe, and some select cir- 
cles of Boston society are open to him. But in their trip through 
the South the Massachusetts Legislative Committee were mighty 
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glad to shuffle Teamoh off. Here in Richmond some of the com- 
mitteemen told several groups of gentlemen that they rejoiced 
that Teamoh did not enter Richmond upon the same train with 
them. In other words, they pretended that they had discarded 
the Boston view as to social equality, and wished it to be under- 
stood that they were doing and thinking as Richmonders do. 

The cause of the colored people in Virginia has been hurt 
by this Teamoh incident. Teamoh, we believe, is a descendant 
of the famous old fool darky of that name who assisted Judge 
Underwood and others in framing the present Constitution of 
Virginia, and he must know from family tradition that nothing 
is so prejudicial to the advancement of the Negroes’ welfare in 
the South as discussion of the social equality question.”"— 7he 
Dispatch, Richmond. 


“The Teamoh incident has been given entirely too much im- 
portance. Governor O’Ferrall acted as any sensible man would 
have acted under the circumstances, and we have heard of no 
censure of him in any quarter sufficient to justify the excessive 
excuses and explanations made of his connection with the matter. 
The President of the United States—in point of honor and official 
station the first Democrat of the country—received Fred Douglass 
and his white wife at the White House, and if he has ever apolo- 
gized for it we are not aware of the fact. Why hold the Governor 
of Virginia to a higher standard of propriety than applies to the 
President of the United States? Strictly and properly speaking, 
the courtesy of the occasion was to Massachusetts and not to the 
individuals who composed the Committee, and there is where 
Governor O’Ferrall should rest the case. He certainly should 
not apologize for behaving himself like a gentleman in a very 
trying situation." —7he /ndex-Appeal, Petersburg. 





A SWEEPING DECISION ON LABOR 
LEGISLATION. 

Ds first judicial declaration against the propriety of at- 

tempting to shorten the hours of adult labor by legislative 
action comes from Illinois, where the highest appellate court has 
just rendered a decision in a friendly test case pronouncing void 
and unconstitutional the anti-sweat-shop law passed about two 
years ago. The main feature of that law was the provision pre- 
scribing eight hours as the legal workday for women in factories. 
Governor Altgeld had warmly advocated this measure, and it was 
one of the first laws signed by him after his election. ‘The Su- 
preme Court holds that the law deprived women of their consti- 
tutional right to make their own contracts, and was in conflict 
with the clause of the State Constitution which prohibited the 
taking of the life, liberty, or property of citizens without due 
process of law. The right of woman to contract and dispose of 
her property, says the court, is equal to that of man in Illinois, 
and the law made a discrimination on account of sex for which 
there was no legal authority. As for the claim of the Attorney- 
General that the law was a proper exercise of the police power of 
the State in the interest of public health, the court holds that the 
police power can be invoked only when the general health of the 
community is affected, and not that of a class. 

About forty thousand women workers are affected by this 
decision. 

Ghastly Irony of Protecting Lazarus at the Instance of Dives. 
—‘‘In some mysterious way the Supreme Court discerns in the 
law which prohibits women from working more than eight hours 
a day in factories an attempt to deprive them of liberty or prop- 
erty. Their ability to labor is their property, argues the Supreme 
Court; their right to sell this labor upon any terms is one of 
their liberties; wherefore if the State attempts to limit their right 
to sell their labor it deprives them of both liberty and property. 
To the layman it would seem that this deprivation—if it be a 
deprivation—was made by due process of law, as the Constitu- 
tion prescribes, the Legislature and Governor having joined in it. 
The court in its supreme wisdom, however, does not seem to have 
taken this view. 

“Now, accepting as good law this decision of the Illinois 
Supreme Court, let us consider to what it may lead. Of course, 
further regulation of the sweat-shop evil is made wholly impossi- 
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ble, for if a woman may not be restrained from agreeing to work 
ten hours she cannot be stopped from contracting to work in fetid 
and pestilential places. Nor does the question of sex materially 
enter into the problem. This sacred right of contract applies 
equally to men and women. The Illinois court has already de- 
clared that a man may agree to work and take in payment ‘truck 
store’ orders. It is questionable whether under the same con- 
struction of the law a man would not be upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Illinois in selling himself into absolute 
slavery for the period of his life. 

“Time was that women labored in the coal mines in England. 
In Stygian darkness, amid rough and uncouth men, clad in a 
single garment, they worked as beasts of burden, dragging coal- 
laden carts. The conscience of the English people was stirred, 


_ and by law prohibition of this form of female labor was effected. 


Had the worshipful judges of the Supreme Court of Illinois been 
in authority in England they would have cried halt. They would 
have asserted that the right of woman to unsex herself, to accept 
hard and disgraceful terms of employment, to enter into compe- 
tition with her husband or her father or her brother, was inalien- 
able, and that a just and benevolent Government should not in- 
tervene to prevent her selling herself for hire upon such terms as 
a hard purchaser might fix. 

“There is a ghastly sort of irony in the attempt of the Supreme 
Court to explain or excuse its decision upon the plea that it is 
protecting the rights of weak individuals with labor to sell. Of 
course, a judicial tribunal cannot be expected to take cognizance 
of the fact that working people, in so far as they are represented 
by labor organizations and earnest but unofficial friends of the 
laboring classes, urged the enactment of the law, and that mil- 
lionaire firms attacked its constitutionality. These things can- 
not, perhaps, be brought within the official purview of a court, 
but they can and shall be presented to the people. What a 
mockery it is to read that the Supreme Court has demolished this 
humane, this civilizing law on the plea that it robs the poor of 
their right to sell their labor as they. will. Dives demands pro- 
tection. The court accedes to his demand, but pleads that it acts 
in the interest of Lazarus.”"— The Times-Herald, Chicago. 


Well, Does not Woman Demand Equality p—‘‘ At last women 
are being treated just like men, and by the highest legal author- 
ity in the State. As that is supposed to be what the new woman 
is contending for, she should be grateful to the Illinois Supreme 
Court. 

“It is true that the Supreme Court has swept away the safe- 
guards recently established to protect, or, if necessary, prevent 
women from working ten, twelve, fourteen hours a day in fac- 
tories and sweat-shops, to the destruction of their health and hap- 
piness and that of their children—but what matter? Has not the 
Supreme Court ruled that women are on the same footing as men 
in the matter of contracts, and that their rights to sell their labor 
cannot be curtailed nor infringed upon? Forsooth! Go to! 

“By its unanimous decision yesterday the Supreme Court up- 
sets all the factory legislation passed in 1893. This legislation 
was aimed at the growing evil of the sweat-shops, which were 
said to be grinding out the lives of women and children, and has 
effectually mitigated the horrors of the sweat-shop. 

“The court declares the law unconstitutional in prohibiting 
women from working more than eight hours a day in any fac- 
tory, because woman has an equal right of contract with man, 
and further, because any abridgment of the right of contract be- 
tween employer and employed is unconstitutional. 

“The decision is interesting to the new woman, who finds the 
right of her sex to work sustained so thoroughly.”"—7he Madi, 
Chicago. 


How About Other Factory Legislation ?—‘‘If this be the case, 
then ten-hour laws as well as eight-hour laws, and applying to 
men as well as women—all laws, in fact, which restrict the right 
of employer and employee to contract for what hours of labor they 
may agree upon—are invalid under a constitutional provision 
guaranteeing to each person the possession of life, liberty, and 
property within the law. Such a conclusion as this in Massachu- 
setts would upset the Act of 1882 prohibiting the employment of 
women in manufacturing establishments more than ten hours a 
day, the Act of 1890 prohibiting the employment of women in 
manufacturing establishments between the hours of ten o’clock 
at night and six o'clock in the morning, the Act of 1890 making 
nine hours a day’s work for all workmen and mechanics employed 
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by the State or cities or towns, and the Act of 1891 limiting the 
hours of work in factories for both men and women to fifty-eight 
a week. 

“Tt will be seen that the decision is a very far-reaching one, 
and hits some of the most important factory legislation enacted 
or contemplated in the several States. On the same line of rea- 
soning the United States Supreme Court would have to pronounce 
the Federal Eight-Hour Law unconstitutional. 

“We question whether this decision of the Illinois court can be 
made to stand or will be followed in other States. Massachusetts 
prohibits the employment of children under thirteen years of age 
in factories and mechanical establishments. The purpose of this 
Act is to protect nature in its work of bringing the children up to 
a strong and healthful maturity. If the State can do that, can- 
not the State for the same general purpose limit and restrict the 
work of women? and if the State can do that, cannot the State 
also limit the hours of labor for men as well, on the ground of 
seeking to promote the physical and moral welfare of the labor- 
ing class? This is a question, and it is one the Illinois Supreme 
Court practically ignores."— 7he Republican, Spring field. 


The Decision is Unfortunately Correct.—‘ All who deplore the 
sweat-shop abuses must regret the failure of this laudable effort 
to protect toiling women from the grinding of the industrial 
wheels. But there can be no doubt of the justice and correctness 
of the Supreme Court’s conclusions. ‘The desired end must be 
reached in some way that does not trench upon the fundamental 
principle of the Constitution that ‘no person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law.’ ‘The priv- 
ilege of contracting for one’s labor is both a liberty and a prop- 
erty right, and the Legislature has no authority to abridge that 
right for any class of persons."—7he Journal, Chicago. 





WHOLESALE ARRESTS OF POLICE OFFICERS 
IN NEW YORK. 


HE sequel to the Lexow Committee’s revelations has taken 

the shape of a batch of indictments found by the New York 
Grand Jury against eleven police officers, and a strong present- 
ment arraigning the Police Department for corruption and hos- 


tility to all attempts at purification. Among the indicted men 


are Inspector McLaughlin, Captains Devery, Price, Murphy, 
Siebert, and Donahue, and several ex-Captains and minor officers. 
The indicted men are charged with extorting money from repu- 


table persons in lawful business. The Grand Jury has been in 


session since the beginning of January, and its labors are not yet 


over. Other indictments are expected against officers of even 


higher rank than those now arraigned. 
In the presentment, the Grand Jury complain that their inves- 
tigations have been hindered and obstructed by the hostile indif- 


ference of the Police Department. They say: 

“Tn our opinion the great body of subordinate police officers are honest 
and capable men, and their assistance in our investigation would doubtless 
have proved most valuable had we been able to command it; but without 
proper orders, accompanied by honest and willing suggestions from their 
superiors, no aid in this character was practicable. No such orders were 
given, although at the beginning of our session the cooperation of the ex- 
ecutive officers of the department was not only invited but directly re- 
quested. 

**Not only has this inactivity of the force itself proved a source of diffi- 
culty, but itsattitude throughout has hindered us farmore. The impression 
was created, and supported by most convincing facts, that our labor in 
ferreting out and enabling the prosecution of unfaithful police officers, in- 
stead of being approved by the department, was an attack upon it. They 
whose duty it was to aid of detecting crime have united to prevent its de- 
tection. The influence of this apparently recognized antagonism upon a 
large number of the witnesses called before us was manifest.” 


On the question of the general corruption pervading the De- 
partment, the presentment says: 


“The evidence has left no doubt in our mind that for years it has been 
the practise of many police captains in their respective precincts to receive 
money as bribes for protecting violators of law, and to extort money 
from law-abiding citizens as the price of exemption from police interference 
and annoyance. We believe that this practise has been carried to an 
extent unprecedented in the history of the city. Clear cases have been 
presented in which by reason alone of lapse of time the law has precluded 
us from finding indictments. The enjoyment by the executive head of the 
force of a considerable fortune accumulated as the result of favors 
granted in a recognition of the performance of official duty may well 
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have caused demoralization in the force under his command. The dis- 
tinction between the receipt of such favors and the taking of direct 
gratuities for official service is not one that his subordinates are likely to 
appreciate. The existence of the evils to which we have referred evidences 
the absolute necessity of a radical reorganization of the force by new men 
and new methods.” 

It is stated in the presentment that the indictments are based 
on the testimony of trustworthy and respectable witnesses. This 
is believed to be necessary in view of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court restoring Captain Cross to the force, from which 
he had been deposed for bribe-taking, on the ground that the 
evidence against him was unworthy of belief and uncorroberated 
by respectable witnesses. 


“ery. 


Disappointing Omission.—‘‘ The presentment in regard to the 
Police Department which the Extraordinary Grand Jury made 
yesterday is of the highest importance. This Grand Jury has 
been busy with the work of investigation for more than two 
months. It has not been hasty or impatient in its activities or in 
its conclusions. It is a body made up of well-known citizens, in 
whom the community has confidence. It has been advised by 
exceptionally able, sagacious, and experienced counsel. It has 
found a number of indictments, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that these indictments have been prepared with such care, 
and are based on so ample evidence, that the trials which must 
come soon wiil result in a number of convictions, that will be of 
great advantage and benefit to the people of the metropolis. 

“But it must be admitted that there was a general feeling of 
surprise and disappointment in the community that Police In- 
spector Alexander S. Williams was not indicted. The absurd 
and grotesque travesties of explanation and excuse which were 
offered before the Lexow Committee by this police officer excited 
the derision of all intelligent people. It has been well known to 
the citizens of New York for a long time that everything that was 
objectionable and evil in the Police Department of the city of 
New York was embodied and incarnated in the person of In- 
spector Williams. It has been plain alike to the keenest sagacity 
and to the meanest intelligence in the metropolis that Inspector 
Williams represented in himself all that needed change, improve- 
ment, and reform in this department.”—7%e 7rzbune (Rep.), 
New York. 


Guarding Against Failure.—‘‘ The indictments now in question 
were found, it is to be borne in mind, just after the General Term 
had disallowed the conviction of Captain Cross and had granted 
him a new trial. We say again, and without prejudice to his 
case, that such a failure was a public calamity, whether it pro- 
ceeded from the intrinsic weakness of the case or from the failure 
of the prosecution to make the most of it. 

“The present Grand Jury deserves the public gratitude for the 
evident pains it has taken to avert further failures of this kind. 
It will be observed that it has employed the wise precaution of 
avoiding a reliance upon the testimony of confessed criminals, 
and that the testimony upon which these indictments are founded 





DR. PARKHURST: “SPLENDID! NOW TRY THE OTHER BARREL ON THE BIG 
HIGH FLYERS.” 
—The Evening Telegram, New York. 
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is by no means of the same class as that which formed the greater 
and the more sensational part of the evidence given before the 
Lexow Committee. With very few exceptions, these indictments 
are not found for protecting vice or crime, and are not founded 
upon the testimony of vicious or criminal persons. They are in 
the main indictments found for extorting or attempting to extort 
money from reputable persons pursuing lawful business in lawful 
ways, and they are founded upon the testimony of these reputa- 
ble persons. If they prove to be well founded, the trials will be 
less sensational than the disclosures made before the Lexow 
Committee, but they will not be less useful. It is important to 
show, as has already been abundantly shown, that the law may 
be freely violated if the violator is willing and able to pay the 
officers appointed and sworn to enforce the laws. It is not less 
important to show that a man cannot pursue his lawful business 
in peace without paying for the privilege of exercising his rights. 
There are two excellent reasons why cases of this kind should 
take precedence in the courts of the cases which occupied so much 
more of the attention of the Committee. One is that they can be 
tried and dismissed without offense to public decency. Another 
is that the testimony for the prosecution will not be discredited 
or made subject to suspicion by the infamous character of those 
who give it or by the nature of the testimony itself."— Zhe Times 
(Dem.), New York. 


Going “Higher Up.”—‘ The Grand Jury is entirely right when 
it says that the majority of the police force of New York consists 
of well-meaning men. This has always been the case, and it is 
sonow. Among patrolmen and sergeants, as in higher station, 
there are men of base lives and corrupt practises. But the ma- 
jority of the men strive to do their duty, lead extremely labori- 
ous lives, and often sacrifice their health in the public interest. 

“It was in recognition of this fact that 7e Wor/d always urged 
an investigation ‘Higher Up.’ In that phrase, repeated over and 
over again, it wished to emphasize the fact that the fault was 
not primarily with patrolmen and ward-men caught in petty acts 
of extortion and blackmail, but with the management of the de- 
partment. 

“In accepting this view of the case the Grand Jury has been 
able to place the responsibility among a number of those towhom 
it rightly belonged.”— 7he World (Dem.), New York. 


AMERICAN HOMES NOT DECREASING. 


—™ RE is a bright side to the question of home-ownership in 

America. The startling statistics and facts adduced by 
Mr. J. A. Collins in his article on “‘*The Decadence of Home 
Ownership in America,”* in the January issue of 7he Ameri- 
can Magazine of Civics, are regarded as misleading, inconclu- 
sive, and insufficient by the Honorable Gilbert L. Eberhart, who 
contributes a reply to Mr. Collins to the March number of the 
same periodical. Mr. Eberhart assails the position of the pessi- 
mists who delight in foreboding dire calamities and finding fault 
with present social conditions. He finds no warrant whatever 
for the pessimistic conclusions drawn by Mr. Collins from the 
statistics presented by him. Before proceeding with his analysis 
of the figures, Mr. Eberhart emphatically dissents from the cen- 
tral proposition of Mr. Collins’s argument, and denounces as a 
“libei” and an “absurdity” the assumption that wholesome and 
patriotic sentiments can be fostered only in homes built on land 
in which the head of the family has a freehold title. On this 
point he writes: 


“Many of our best citizens are tenants, and are such from de- 
liberate choice. And for the reason, they say, that it is much 
cheaper to rent than toowna home. Iam ready to admit, and I 
believe, too. that most men will feel a deeper interest in the 
safety of their neighbors’ property, if they own the homes they 
occupy; but this arises, not from any stronger spirit of patriotism 
thereby created, but from the natural and selfish instincts which 
provoke the individual to lead such a course as will most surely 
command the aid and cooperation of his neighbors in the defense 
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of his estate, when menaced by the mob, or other dangers of de- 
struction.” 


Taking up Mr. Collins’s table showing that the percentage of 
tenants is higher in the United States than in other countries, 
Mr. Eberhart denies that there is anything necessarily unfavora- 
ble to us in the result. He says: 


“Mr. Collins ‘reckons without his host.’ He is evidently more 
inclined to awaken groundless fears than he is to deal with the 
undeniable facts that confront us at every turn, and to make 
comparisons between the social conditions and the peculiar and 
ever-growing traits of our people, and those of the people of 
Europe, which are wholly illogical, and where no comparison can 
possibly be drawn. The nations of Continental Europe, and 
even of Great Britain, have their peculiar ideas of everything that 
pertains to religion, society, and civil government. They have 
their fixed habits of thought, and all these matters are, with 
them, the growth of many centuries. 

“Ours is a young nation, its elements incongruous, diversiform, 
and in a formative condition. . 

“When we reflect that our nation has barely passed the one 
hundredth anniversary of its existence, need it be at all ‘startling 
that in the greatest republic on earth’ the percentage of inhabi- 
tants who own homes is less than in countries that are from one 
thousand to two thousand years old?” 


“The cry of landlordism in this country,” continues Mr. Eber- 
hart, “is the veriest bugaboo that ever a pessimistic brain con- 
ceived.” 


“Note [he says] the many changes that are constantly going 
on in the ownership of real estate. Only forty or fifty years ago 
it was common for men, in many of the original thirteen States, 
to own tracts of land embracing thousands of acres; and to-day, 
even where the owners had large families, not a foot of those im- 
mense estates is owned bya single descendant of the original 
patentee. The one, five, or ten thousand acres owned by one 
man only forty years ago are now owned by hundreds or thou- 
sands of thrifty inhabitants, and are covered by busy towns or 
cities. 

“The dense forests, in many instances, of only thirty years ago 
are to-day the locations of large and thriving villages and pro- 
ductive gardens and farms. Men who owned small tracts of land 
afew years ago, with the city a mile or two away, have since 
found it at their doors ready to fold them in its municipal arms. 
They sold out, and, as a matter of economy, put their surplus 
cash, which came from the increased value of ‘the little home,’ 
in the savings bank, and made their ‘homes’ in tenement houses, 
or built others.” 


But has there not been a startling diminution in the Jroportion 
of home-owners during the past decade in every section of the 
country? Yes, says Mr. Eberhart, the proportion of home-owners 
to the whole population is less now than it was in 1880, but this 
does not prove any “decadence of home-ownership.” And here 
is his argument: 


“Mr. Collins has allowed his Jercentage theory to delude and 
deceive him—to lead him to the illogical conclusion that, because 
the number of home-owners is less in proportion to the whole 
population now than in 1880, a steady and great diminution in 
the number of free home-owners is going on ‘in every State in 
the Union.’ And to this he adds the erroneous allegation that 
‘seventy per cent. of our population are reduced to the condition 
of tenants.’ 

“The word ‘reduced’ implies that seven tenths once owned 
homes, but by some sort of force and fraud they have been taken 
from them. Hisallegation means this, orit meansnothing. And 
I must conclude that Mr. Collins is in error, and if he means only 
that the number of home-owners is less to-day than in the year 
1880, or at any previous period of our national existence, he has 
fallen into an error that needs an explanation he has failed to 
make, and without which no man acquainted with the wonderful 
progress of our country can be expected to place confidence in 
his allegations. In view of the rapid increase of the population 
and wealth of our country, and the undeniable fact that hundreds 
and thousands of dwellings exist to-day where none existed in 
1880, it is incumbent upon Mr. Collins to show by what strange, 
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abnormal process the homes in a State largely decrease—fall into 
decadence—while the population is constantly growing in num- 
bers. 

“For example, Colorado in 1880 had a population of 194,327, 
and in 1890 had 412,198. Montana in 1880 had a population of 
39,159, and in 1890 had 132,159. Kansas in 1880 had a population 
of 996,096, and in 1890 had 1,427,096—an increase of 431,000. Will 
Mr. Collins say that there was a less number of homes, or home- 
owners, in those three States in 1890, with all this increase of 
population, than in 1880?” 


As to the growing number of encumbered or mortgaged homes, 
Mr. Eberhart denies that this isa badsymptom. The mortgage, 
he says, is not a step downward, but a stepping-stone to inde- 


pendence. He writes on this point: 


“The fact that property is mortgaged is not, Jer se, any evi- 
dence of hopeless insolvency in the owner. Mr. Collins, I 
fear, is not aware of the means by which the poor man, or the 
man of limited means—the great majority of men—obtains a 
home. He seems not to know the fact that tens, aye hundreds, 
of thousands of homes and farms are owned by men who could 
never have secured even the most humble ‘shanty’ had no such 
thing as the mortgage system existed. . . . And we can here cite 
Mr. Collins to the fact that in the city of Philadelphia one hun- 
dred thousand homes were built by poor men in twenty-five years 
by the aid of building and loan associations, which are exclu- 
sively a ‘mortgage system.’ Thousands of homes are to-day 
thus mortgaged, and not one in five hundred is likely to fall into 
‘the clutches’ of that denounced system. 

“The regular weekly, or monthly, payment of no more than 
the mortgagee would pay for the rent of a house to a landlord, 
in a few years brings back to him every payment in the shape of 
a title in fee simple; and thus is the mortgage a blessing to the 
poor man.” 





CAN WOMEN VOTE IN INDIANA? 


AVE women a legal right to vote? Todecide this question, 

for the State of Indiana at least, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, 

the well-known Woman-Suffrage and Prohibition advocate, has 
brought a friendly test suit for $10,000 damages in the Superior 
Court of Tippecanoe County, Ind., Judge F. B. Everett presi- 
ding, against Mahlon H. Timberlake, an inspector of an election 
board of Lafayette, Ind., for refusing to permit her to vote on 
November 6, 1894. The case came up for argument January ro, 
Mrs. Gougar, who has already been admitted to the bar of the 
State of Indiana as a lawyer, presenting her own case. Her ad- 
dress, which Judge Henry B. Taylor says “is by far the ablest 
argument ever presented on the subject in the whole range of 
discussion on the legal status of women,” will be filed as a brief 
before the Supreme Court of the State. It has been printed in 
pamphlet form, and is really a statement of facts and a summary 
The 
point of her argument is that women are really entitled to vote 
under existing laws, and that only custom and practise based upon 
an unwarrantable, prejudiced interpretation of these laws has 


of the laws relative to the suffrage in the several States. 


hitherto prevented them from exercising the franchise. Ifthe law 
already contemplates that women shall be allowed to vote, then 
no further legislation would be required (if the courts pass favor- 
ably upon the question) to insure to women the exercise of the 
ballot. 

Mrs. Gougar began by speaking of the grave importance of the 
case and the responsibility devolving upon the court. The de- 
cisions of courts, she said, were often largely, although uncon- 
sciously, influenced by prejudices and surroundings, citing the 
Legal Tender Act and the Taney decisions as illustrations; and, 
consequently, “no sane person would think of bringing an action 
like this in North Carolina or Georgia,” where the local preju- 
dices would be so greatly adverse; but in Indiana, “ progressive 
Indiana,” they might hope for a fair hearing. As a pointer indi- 
cating which way things are going, the fact was cited that the 
Supreme Court of the Hoosier State has made a decision to the 
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effect that women have a right to practise law in Indiana. The 
court holds that the constitutional provision which declares that 
avoter (having certain qualifications, such as good moral charac- 
ter, etc.), may practise law in Indiana, did not bar women from 
practising in the courts, and that therefore women may be ad- 
mitted to the bar. Mrs. Gougar laid stress upon the fact that, 
while the provisional qualification says that a male person of 
twenty-one years may vote, it does not say that a female of like 
years shallnot vote. Hermain argument consisted of two points: 
First, she vigorously combated the position that rights not stated 
as granted are withheld, contending that, on the contrary, every 
right not explicitly denied by the Constitution belonged inherently 
to all citizens, quoting Justice John Jay, that “silence and blank 


’ 


paper neither give nor take away anything.” Second, she held 
that the word “male” in the National and State Constitutions 
and other public documents, stood for men and women, appealing 
to the Declaration of Independence, the Magna Charta, the Bill 
of Rights, the Articles of Confederation, the Constitution of the 
United States itself, in each of which the terms “ people,” ‘human- 
ity, 


well as men,” for “are not women ‘peeple’ and part of human- 


” 46 mw 46 ’ 


citizens, population,” etc., “plainly include women as 


’ 


ity?” We quote as follows from her plea: 


“er 


[he only prohibition of suffrage found in the Constitution of 
Indiana is to foreigners before they have declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens; to soldiers, seamen, or mariners who 
have not acquired residence in the State, and those convicted of 
infamous crime. In the original Constitution before amended, 
Sec. V. declared that ‘No negro or mulatto shall have the right 
of suffrage.’ In many of the States, Indians, Chinese, paupers, 
criminals, insane, and idiots, and in Massachusetts (a single 
State) women are prohibited from suffrage by Constitutional 
declaration ; but Indiana makes no such prohibition. 

“The insane, paupers, idiots, and women can vote under the 
law as it is at present in Indiana. At the last election, I am re- 
liably informed, that at Portland, this State, a man adjudged 
insane, but at large for want of room in one of our asylums, and 
also a driveling idiot, voted without challenge. This is no un- 
common occurrence in Indiana elections, and these dependents 
plainly have the Constitutional right. If it had been the inten- 
tion of the framers of the present Constitution to have prohibited 
woman suffrage, they would have done it without fear or favor, 
as they did negro and mulatto suffrage, but they did not so much 
as debate the question. 

“As the Constitution of a State acts as a limitation upon the 
powers of the Legislature and Judiciary, then any law formed by 
either one of these branches disfranchising any class of citizens 
except those mentioned above would be unconstitutional. 
Women cannot be disfranchised in Indiana without Constitutional 
amendment any more than can men; and they can no more be 
disfranchised without this process at law than the Negroes could 
have been enfranchised without Constitutional amendment. 

“Then why was the word ‘male’ incorporated in Article II., 
defining elections and suffrage? 

“This is easily answered. It was not to protect ‘males’ from 
females, for neither law nor history has ever contemplated such 
a thing as necessary. It was to protect ‘males’ of one class 
against males of another or other classes. 

“If this word male had not been in the Constitution, the Repub- 
lican Legislature about to sit would gerrymander Democratic 
males outside the pale of suffrage in Indiana, so they could not 
vote at the next election. It was to protect males from males, 
that the law provides that ‘all males shall be entitled to vote.’ 

“Tt was with the full knowledge of this disposition on the part 
of ‘males’ ‘to go out and possess the land,’ that the framers of 
the Constitution incorporated the word ‘male’ in this Article, and 
then wisely followed it by prohibition of suffrage to those classes 
of citizens by nature or acts incapable or untrustworthy. 

‘““Some contend that the masculine pronouns he, his, him which 
occur in our laws mean men and bar women. If this be so then 
women are exempt from taxation and they may commit any crime 
without fear of punishment, for all criminal law is written only 
in the masculine gender after the word ‘person’ or ‘persons.’ 

“Nothing short of a direct prohibition can dispossess a citizen 
of rights that are fundamental.” 
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DR. LYMAN ABBOTT’S TEMPERANCE 
PROGRAM. 


A TEMPERANCE program is offered by Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
4 the editor of 7e Oué/ook and the pastor of the Plymouth 
Church of Brooklyn, with the view of affording “at least a basis 
for a discussion which may lead at last to some agreement among 
all temperance workers.” While the program represents his 
present views on the liquor question, he states that he is ready 
to adopt amendments to it if convinced of their practical impor- 
tance. We reproduce the program from Zhe Outlook editorial 
columns: 


“ 


1. Abolish the presentexcisesystem. Itisa failure. It does 
not materially limit the number of saloons nor improve their 
character. It promotes favoritism and vicious forms of political 
influence, and it is subject to the criticism: that it appears toa 
portion of the community to give a public approval to the liquor 
traffic. The abolition of the license system will leave men as 
free to sell liquor as they now are to sell groceries, subject to the 
restrictions hereinafter mentioned. 

“2. No man to be permitted to open a liquor saloon in any 
community without the permission in writing first obtained of the 
real-estate owners of the property immediately abutting the 
premises. This consent in writing to be filed with, say, the 
county clerk. 

‘3. Liquor-selling to minors, to habitual drunkards, and, per- 
haps, between the hours of twelve at night and five in the morn- 
ing, prohibited, as now. 

“4. A tax levied on the real estate of every place in which 
liquor is sold—saloon, hotel, or club; perhaps such tax to be 
proportioned to the assessed value of the real estate actually oc- 
cupied by the room used for the sale and consumption of the 
liquor. Such tax would be a lien on the real estate and would 
be collected from the landowner, not from the liquor-seller. 

‘“‘s. Local option given to every community—city, town, or 
perhaps ward or election district—to prohibit the sale of liquor 
altogether, or to prohibit it on Sundays. Special provision would 
have to be made for the voting on local option, which ought not 
to be held oftener than once in three, or perhaps once in five, 
years. If any community is to be permitted to sanction the sale 
of liquor on Sunday, it ought also to be permitted to prohibit the 
sale of liquor altogether.” 


The New York Voice (Proh.), while approving of Dr. Abbott's 
“praiseworthy zeal to unite all those who are in favor of temper- 
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ance on some definite line of action,” finds no essential difference 
between his program and the demands of the organized liquor- 
dealers of New York State. It says: 


“No program, whether it be a license system, a tax system, a 
dispensary system, or any other system that contemplates ma- 
king the saloon a source of public revenue, is worth any effort on 
the part of temperance reformers. The primary purpose of a tax 
is revenue. To use the taxing power for any other purpose, 
except as it incidentally serves another purpose, is, according to 
the Supreme Court, an abuse of the power. When the public be- 
gins to look to any form of vice as a proper source of revenue, 
dividing with it the profits, that moment it begins to play havoc 
with all moral scruples and to erect the cupidity of tax-payers 
into a bulwark of defense for the vice. Moreover, when the State 
taxes a business, it is bound by principles of common honesty to 
assure protection to the business in return. The tax receipt as 
much as the license is a pledge on the part of the State to defend 
and foster the thing taxed. How else does a State get the right 
to tax? None recognizes the importance of these considerations 
more keenly than the liquor-dealers themselves, and you never 
find them favoring any policy that proposes to deprive the State 
of revenue from this source. 

“If Dr. Abbott or anybody else wants to originate a scheme 
that will unite the earnest temperance reformers of the country, 
let him start with this proposition, namely: The liquor traffic 
shall not be made, etther directly or indirectly, by license, tax, 
or any other means, a source of public revenue. Start there, 
. and there will be some hope of accomplishing something.” 


AMERICAN PRICES AND WAGES FOR THE 
LAST HALF-CENTURY. 


AVE wages been rising? Have prices been declining? In 
the controversies of the day these questions occupy a con- 
spicuous position, and correct answers to them can only be given 
in the light of authoritative statistical investigations. Fortunately 
the report on the subject made in 1893 by a Senate committee 
affords data for comparisons of wages and prices for fifty-three 
years, from 1840 to 1893, and the methods by which the com- 
mittee arrived at its results are admitted generally to be as ac- 
curate as any that could be pursued. In a recent issue, 7he 
New York Voice presented a condensed summary of the results 
of the Senate committee’s investigations, together with a diagram 
illustrating the variations that occurred during the period. We 
quote from Zhe Voice in relation to the methods of the investi- 
gation: 


“The comparative percentages on prices are based on quota- 
tions of wholesale prices of 223 articles, covering the period from 
1860 to 1892, and of 85 articles, covering the whole period from 
1840. In most cases these were actual prices paid during the 
month of January, and not average prices for the year. Ina few 
instances, when the January price is not the typical price for the 
year, the quotations for another month are taken, potatoes, for 
example, being quoted for October. All these quotations of the 
223 articles were reduced to relative percentages with 1860 as 100. 

“It would be manifestly unfair to give equal weight to all the 
quotations and strike a general average for each year, so the at- 
tempt was made to give each quotation the weight it would have 
in the expenditures of the average family. The basis taken was 
the investigations of the Commissioner of Labor as reported in the 
seventh annual report (1891), in which the average expenditures 
of 2,561 normal families are found to be as follows: 

“Rent, 15.06 per cent.; food, 41.03; fuel, 5.00; clothing, 15.31; light, 0.90; all 
other purposes, 22.70; total, roo.co per cent.”’ 

“Of the 84.94 per cent. (excluding rent) of the expenditures of 
the average family, it was found that the quotations of prices 
covered 68.60 per cent. Giving to each article the exact weight 
that it would have in the expenditures of the average. normal 
family, the committee obtained the results given. 

“The method pursued is probably as accurate as any that could 
be followed. Certain assumptions, however, should be noted. 
It is assumed that family expenses followed the same proportions 
in 1840 and 1860 that obtained in 1891. This was necessary from 
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the fact that no earlier investigations of family expenditures were 
made. Quotations of prices are given always at wholesale, and 
the assumption is that retail prices have varied in the same ratio. 
In general this is probably true, but in particular articles and for 
particular periods this would not be true. But in spite of these 
assumptions, the investigation is probably the most reliable ever 
made. ... 

“A similar plan was followed by the committee in securing the 
relative wages for the period. Quotations of day wages were 
obtained, of which 61 series begin as early as 1840 and 543 cover 
the period from 1860. These quotations, as in the investigation 
on prices, were reduced to percentages with 1860 as roo, and the 
yearly percentages averaged for each of the 17 general industries 
represented. The different census reports from 1840 to 1880 
showed the number of persons employed in each industry by 
periods of ten years. Giving to each industry the weight indi- 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING RELATIVE PRICES, WAGES, AND PURCHASING POWER 
FROM 1840 TO 1892. 
A, Relative prices in gold ; B, relative wages in gold; C 
ing power of ten hours’ labor. 


, relative purchas- 
[Diagram is used by courtesy of 7he Voice.] 


cated by the relative number of persons employed in that indus- 
try, the committee secured the relative wages for each year of 
the whole period. 

“One caution should be given in passing. The relative wages 
given are of persons actually employed, and necessarily make 
no account of the varying number of the unemployed or of those 
partially employed during ayear. Could these facts be included, 
the variation would no doubt be much greater for certain years.” 


The diagram herewith reproduced brings out the variations, 
during the period under investigation, in prices, in wages, and in 
the purchasing power of a ten-hour workday, the really impor- 
tant question being, not variations in the amount of wages as 
measured in currency, but the changes in the actual purchasing 
power of aday’s labor. We quote 7he Vozce's comments on the 
results shown in the diagram : 


“Prices show relatively the smallest variation during the 
period. During the first decade prices touch the lowest point— 
83.5 per cent. in 1849. In 1866 they reach the highest point, 
134.0 per cent., measured in gold; and since that time they have 
quite steadily declined, reaching 91.7 in 1892. Wages gained 
about 20 per cent. from 1840 to 1860. Measured on a gold basis, 
they declined very materially during the last three years of the 
war. Then they advanced rapidly to 153.2 per cent. in 1872. 
Then for four years during the great crisis there was a decline, 
followed by a very steady advance, until the highest point was 
reached in 1891. 

“The heavy line of the diagram shows the varying purchasing 
power of a ten-hour day. For the first twenty years this was 
comparatively steady, averaging about 82.6 per cent. There was 
a little advance up to the opening of the war, then a very sudden 
drop during the four years of the war, falling below 60 per cent. 
in 1865. From this point there was a steady advance, till the 
highest point, 181.5 per cent., was reached in 1891.” 

RELIGIOUS journals which are attacking the Senate for Sabbath work 


should remember that there is scriptural authority for working on Sunday 
if it is necessary to get an ass out of a pit —7he Republic, St. Louis. 
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WHY MEN DO NOT MARRY. 


HE “New Woman” continues to hold the floor, so far as 
periodical literature isconcerned. When she is not discuss- 
ing man, man is discussing her, and, usually, making some- 
thing of an effort to laugh at her. H. E. M. Stutfield, in B/ack- 
wood’s Magazine, has been trying his hand in this direction, 
with particular reference to Sarah Grand and her “ vituperative 
rhetoric.” Speaking in general of the lady novelist of the day, 
and her alleged neurotic tendencies, he says: 


“ According to her, Man is a vile, degraded being, diseased and 
enfeebled, as a rule, both in mind and body, and in every respect 
thoroughly objectionable. No decent-minded girl ought to touch 
him with a barge-pole. The ladies have picked and pulled his 
character to pieces till he has not a rag of reputation left, and he 
stands naked, so to speak, yet, I regret to say, not ashamed.” 


In a semi-facetious way he quotes some of Mrs. Grand’s recent 
characterizations of “the man of the moment,” to the effect that 
he is “not of much account,” that he is ‘(a skulking creature,” “a 


mw 4 


common creature of no ideals,” “deficient in breadth and depth,” 
“a subject both for contempt and pity,” and growing “ever more 


effeminate.” This last charge is treated seriously as follows: 


“From the physical point of view the evidence all points in the 
contrary direction. The records of athleticism, so far as they can 
be taken as a guide, seem to prove that man is improving rather 
than degenerating. The spirit of adventure is as rife as ever, 
though the field for its exercise of necessity becomes more limited. 
Even your young Guardsman, who is usually represented as the 
type of all that is lazy and dissolute, is not behindhand in volun- 
teering for a Sudan or Nile campaign whenever he gets the 
chance. Men are as ready as ever to risk their lives in distant 
travel and exploration, if only for amusement. In the Alps, the 
Caucasus, the Andes, and the Himalayas, peaks are scaled and 
climbing feats performed which twenty years ago would have 
been deemed impossible. Ido not say that all these things are 
wise or admirable; but at least they are evidence of latent energy 
that must have an outlet somehow, of steam that must find its 
vent somewhere.” 


From the moral point of view Mr. Stutfield thinks there is more 
serious purpose in men's lives than formerly and more high 
thinking. He then gives the following diagnosis of the situation : 


“TI cannot help thinking that woman’s rebellion in its latest 
form springs from the altered conditions of contemporary social 
existence. If ‘the sex’ are going on strike there is a reason for 
it. I may be wrong, but I suspect that the movement arises in 
the main from the celibate tendencies of modern mankind. What 
is called the Sex Problem, or the Woman Question, resolves itself 
largely into the question of marriage. In the words of Mrs. 
Grand, ‘the Woman Question is the Marriage Question.’ To 
speak plainly, man’s chief crime in the average woman's eyes is 
that he does not marry her. This is the head and front of his 
offending, though, as we have seen, many other crimes are laid 
at his door. Herein we have the real origin of the revolt of the 
daughters, as the perfectly natural demand of the girls for rather 
more liberty is somewhat unreasonably called.” 


The “decline of marriage” is treated as something generally 
conceded in England, and after quoting a number of opinions 
regarding the reason for this decline, no two of which agree, the 


writer goes on to give his own opinion as follows: 


“The real reason must be sought in the bad times, in the 
gloom and uncertainty of the present business outlook. I do not be- 
lieve that the men of our day are any more misogamists than their 
forefathers. They are not so romantic, perhaps, for they have 
lost most of their illusions; but their instincts are no less sound 
and healthy. They remain bachelors, not because they are selfish 
and vicious, but because they cannot afford the luxury of a wife. 
Of my own rich or well-to-do friends by far the larger proportion 
are married, which would seem to point to the permanence of 
the matrimonial impulses, so long as the means for satisfying 
them exist. For most of the others a state of single blessedness 
is a matter of dire necessity, or at any rate of ordinary prudence. 


Never was a living so difficult to make as now; never, froma 
monetary point of view, was the prospect more cheerless.” 

The writer goes into an analysis of the condition of business 
and of the professions in England, and finds no reason to believe 
that the present generation is likely to see the prosperity our 
fathers enjoyed. Profits are vanishing in business, men are 
learning to adjust their difficulties without the use of lawyers, 
hard times for agriculture mean hard times for literature, art, 
the church, the university. What makes the depression all the 
harder to bear is the training this generation has received. He 
says: 


“Living is no doubt cheaper, but there is a much higher stand- 
ard of luxury. In other words, people nowadays—men and 
women, I would observe—have more wants. As the saying is, 
they expect to begin where their fathers left off. Small wonder, 
then, if, at a time when the means of satisfying those wants are 
harder than ever to obtain, and the outlook is such as I have 
described, the man of modest means pauses before he puts his 
head into the matrimonial noose. If he does offer himself as a 
‘candidate for marriage,’ it is usually late in life, which doubt- 
less accounts for the number of elderly Cupids one sees mating 
with spinsters of uncertain ages. He is no believer in the gospel 
of depopulation (though sooner or later that knotty problem will 
have to be faced), but he refuses to recognize the propagation of 
paupers asa paramount social duty. The command to ‘be fruitful 
and multiply and replenish the earth,’ loses somewhat of its force 
in an age when most people think that the world is too full al- 
ready.” 


The conclusion of the whole matter is, quoting from Carlyle, 
that we must lessen the denominator of our desires rather than 
increase the numerator of our enjoyments, if we are to enlarge the 
value of the fraction of life. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


SYMPATHY.— The pale-faced passenger looked out of the car windows 
wifh exceeding interest. Finally he turned to his seat-mate. “ You must 
think I never rode on the cars before,’’ he said; ‘‘ but the fact is, pardner, 
I jist got out of the pen this mornin’, an’ it does me good to look around. 
It is goin’ to be mighty tough, tho’, facin’ my old-time friends. I s'pose, 
tho’, you ain’t got much idea how a man feels ina case like that?” ‘“ Per- 
haps I have a better idea of your feelings than you think,” said the other 
gentleman with a sad smile. “Iam just getting home from Congress.”— 
The Journal, Indianapolis. 


KINDLY Gentleman (from True Blue Club)—‘* And what has!fbrought you 
to this deplorable condition? Drink—gambling ?” 

Gentleman of the pavement (spotting his man)-—-** No, indeed, sir ; my mis- 
fortunes are entirely attributable to free trade, monometalism, and the 
death duties.”” Immediate relief on generous scale.—Punch, London. 


‘“ THIS is the third time you have been brought before me for stealing,” 
said the judge. ‘*Can’t you live honestly?” 

‘“*Not under de present ’ministration, suh; dar’s got ter be a change in 
national politics fust!""—Z7he Constitution, Atianta. 


THE name of God is spelled with four letters in almost every known lan- 
guage.— Yonkers Gazette. Including the American language. It is usually 
spelled with an “1."—7imes, Brockton. 


‘* ALDERMAN YAWP is a great friend of labor, isn’t he?’ 

‘*Maybe so. I know he hates work.’’—7/e Journal, New York. 

AS a mere matter of convenience we should prefer to lick Europe in de- 
tail.— Zhe Tribune, Detroit. 

IF Aldermanic votes are really marketable, isn’t it about time toinaugu- 
rate asystem of advertising for bids, so that all can have a fair chance ?— 
The Post, Chicago. 

THE Department of Agriculture has issued a report on the culture and 
uses of peanuts. It does not include any campaign comments on New 
York politics.—7he Star, Washington. 

A KEEN imagination and a standard encyclopedia constitute a powerful 
foreign war correspondent.—7he Post, Washington. 

UP to date the assets of the new silver party consist of one hesitating 
Presidential candidate and an address to the public.— 7he Post, Washington. 


IT would be rather hard fora new party to conduct a campaign with 
“Sibley, Silver, and Slumps” as a platform.—-7he Star, Washington. 

PROBLEM in current mathematics: “Ii you take a billion dollars from a 
deficit what do you get?’ Chorus of Democrats—“A Carlisle surplus.”’— 
The Press, Philadelphia. 


” 


Boy—* Papa, what’s an optimist? 
Father—* I reckon it’s a man that thinks we'll have honest Councils some 
day.”’— The Inquirer, Philadelphia. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


NO NATIONAL THEATER FOR AMERICA. 


N eminent French actor, Frédéric Febvre, recently paid us 
a visit and incidentally investigated the condition and 
prospects of our dramatic art. His reports, published in 7he 
New York Herald, were extremely unfavorable. He found our 
actors deficient in almost everything—manner, bearing, elocu- 
tion, gestures, and so on. But he suggested a method of “ele- 
vating our stage,” and the theatrical people have been discussing 
his suggestion in the columns of Zhe New York Home Journal. 
The proposition is that a National Theater should be established 
in America, on the plan of the French Comédie-Frangaise, with 
an annex which might be called a conservatory of declamation, 
in which instruction should be given in deportment, elocution, 
walk, etc., at public expense to young men and women displaying 
dramatic talent. Managers and dramatic authors differ some- 
what in regard to the practicability of this proposed transplanta- 
tion to our soil of the French institution, but the majority of 
those who have expressed opinions on the subject disagree with 
M. Febvre. We find an editorial on the question in 7he Home 
Journal, from which we quote as follows: 


“Where lie the real sources of progress in dramatic art? And 
the answer is to-day, as it always has been and always must be: 
In the mind and heart and taste of the few individuals who, in 
the slow process of evolution, happen to have acquired, through 
the manifold influences of heredity and environment, artistic 
conceptions and sensibilities distinctly in advance of those known 
to the majority of mankind, or even to that minority known as 
the world of culture. 

“Every new idea, whether in art or in any other sphere of 
human activity, first takes its rise in the brains of some individ- 
ual, generally an obscure individual. It does not start up at the 
bidding of a government, nor is it born in response to the invi- 
tation of the private patron or public benefactor. It appears 
suddenly and in unexpected places—its advent seemingly spon- 
taneous, yet undoubtedly preceded by a long chain of causation. 
The new thought once born, the promptness of its realization 
depends, first, upon the earnestness, aggressiveness, courage, 
and stubborn endurance of the individual conceiving it, and, 
second, upon the hospitality and receptivity of the world in gen- 
eral, and especially of those elements in it with which he has to 
deal. Now, in considering the question whether a national thea- 
ter really promotes the progress of dramatic art, it is necessary, 
then, first of all, to inquire whether it is in the nature of govern- 
ment and the State to maintain an attitude of hospitality to inno- 
vation. It seems hardly necessary to do more than ask the ques- 
tion, so quickly is the answer seen. It is simply the old problem 
of whether a stream can rise higher than its source. Taken by 
and large, a government’s standards are those of the people that 
sustain it. It shares all the prejudices of the average man, and 
holds to them quite as immovably. This is especially true ina 
republic. It may indeed sometimes happen in a monarchy that 
power is lodged in the hands of a man of enthusiastic nature and 
hospitable tendency; and then, if his power is absolute, art, 
science, and general civilization greatly benefit for atime. This 
was the case, so far as musical art is concerned, when Ludwig 
was king of Bavaria. 

“One of the few that could appreciate Wagner and in a position 
to afford him unparalleled opportunity, he enabled that great 
master to achieve success within his lifetime by placing abun- 
dant funds at his disposal, with liberty to use them in accordance 
with his judgment for the realization of his artistic theories. But 
if Ludwig, instead of a Wagnerian enthusiast, had been one of 
those persons who declare for progress in a general way but are 
prompt to discourage every manifestation thereof, and had en- 
trusted to a board of salaried commissioners, or even toa minister 
of fine arts, the interests of music in his domains, can any one 
suppose that Wagner and his theories would have received aid or 
recognition at their hands? Not a bit of it. They would have 
lent all their efforts to the strengthening of the old ideals, not to 
development of the new. 


“And so it would be, everywhere and always. In matters of 
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art and culture a representative government stands necessarily 
for mediocrity and is rarely able to detect that which is superior, 
Go to M. Febvre’s own country, France itself. Take as an illus- 
tration that Comédie-Frangaise in which, as an honored member, 
he takes so just a pride. An excellent company of players—yes, 
grant it willingly; doubtless the best in the world. But is this 
government-fostered institution the controlling influence in the 
advancement of French dramatic art?) Why, one poor, obscure 
gas-works clerk, Léonard-André Antoine by name, has done 
more to modify the French stage in the last seven years with his 
Théatre Libre than the famous house of Moliére, as the ThéAatre 
Frangais is called, has done within the century. To his influence 
is to be traced the greatly changed methods that now prevail in 
that institution itself.” 





WHAT BECAME OF KING LEAR’S FOOL? 


HE editor of “The Point of View” of Scrzbner’s Magazine 
raises a point which, so far as we know, has never been 
brought up before, namely, the sudden and unexplained disap- 
pearance of King Lear’s Fool from Shakespeare’s play. This 
writer compliments Prof. Barrett Wendell’s “skilful book on 
Shakespeare,” but calls attention to the fact that upon one 
strange obscurity unparalleled in all Shakespeare he does not 


touch at all—the disappearance of the Fool. He says: 


“Differing from all other clowns and jesters of the master 
dramatist, Lear's attendant reveals in his very first scene an un- 
derlying mournfulness which complicates his character, and, tech- 
nically speaking, makes the part a hard one to perform. He has 
been whipped for speaking true, whipped for lying, sometimes 
whipped for holding his peace. Ellen Tree often played him, 
and women, perhaps, have always succeeded best with the whim- 
per in his speech, which at times is almost feminine. But his 
phrase of sorrow rises with the storm until a man, anda strong 
one, is needed to do it justice. Never was mirth so bitter. As 
Hamlet’s replies were pregnant even to Polonius, the Fool’s ques- 
tions are home-thrusts that must stir the dullest hearer. ‘Prithee, 
nuncle, tell me whether a madman bea gentleman or a yeoman?’ 
he asks. And Lear answers: ‘A king, aking!’ Throughout the 
scenes upon the heath he serves as chorus, brought into the fore- 
ground to deepen their sadness by his mockery. And when the 
king's oppressed nature sleeps, the Fool still has the last word. 


Lear. Make no noise, make no noise; draw the curtains: so, so, so. 
We'll go to supper i’ the morning. So, so, so. 
Fool. AndlI’ll goto bed at noon. 


The editor reminds us that immediately upon this speech, near 
the close of the third act, the Fool leaves the stage, helping Kent 
and Gloster to bear away his master; that up to this point the 
Fool, although but a secondary figure, has been constantly before 
us, and that now he makes his exit into outer darkness, and we 
see him no more, and not the smallest mention is made of him 
again. In reply to his own query, “Why?” the editor goes on 
to say: 


“If we decide that the Fool is dismissed in this summary fash- 
ion because he has served his purpose and the full effect of that 
purpose has been accomplished, the answer seems insufficient. 
For it is not thus that Shakespeare deals with the well-rounded 
secondary personages in whom he has awakened interest. We 
see Mercutio hurt, and learn at once that the hurt was mortal. 
We know Horatio as we know our own comrades. Other attend- 
ants and confidants may arouse our curiosity, and their story is 
fully told. But the fate of this one faithful follower, who has 
touched us deeply, is left in everlasting mystery. Did he take 
arms with his master against Albany and Edmund, to fall in bat- 
tle? Was he hanged, like that other ‘fool,’ the poor Cordelia? 
Did he live, to journey on in grief as Kent’s companion? We 
search the last two acts in vain for an explanation, only to wonder 
whether some line has slipped from the text, or whether Shake- 
speare, with unaccustomed carelessness, forgot to write the line. 
Whatever may be the true explanation, we shall never know it. 
The Fool’s pathetic figure is hopelessly lost in that desperate 
confusion of the closing scenes. His end remains an insoluble 
enigma. He goes to bed at noon.” 
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THE TWO ETERNAL TYPES IN FICTION. 


EITHER the romantic nor the realistic novel is to hold 
absolute sway; both must exist, and they will appear 
alternately or travel side by side. Such is the conclusion at 
which Mr. Hamilton Mabie arrives in an article in The Forum 
for March. He finds in the many-sidedness of human nature a 
fact which everlastingly opposes the fixing of any phase or stage 
of art as a finality; and he observes that as a matter of fact the 
particular activity to which men give themselves with ardor at 
any time is the activity from which they are likely soon to turn 
away; that the form 


[ * ‘s of art 


which they 
practise to-day is the 
| form which is likely 
to fall into disuse to- 
morrow. This leads 
him to speak of the 
present decadence of 


| the 


and he says: 


realistic novel, 


“A few years ago 
it required no small 
amount of courage to 
announce one’s faith 
in the reality and 
authority of the im- 
agination ; to inti- 
mate, even vaguely, 
that the novel of ro- 
mance and the story 
of adventure were 
likely to reappear in 
due season. Formen 
: were saying not only 
Man. ie W. Wt Av that romance, adven- 

ture, and poetry had 
had their day, but that literature was in its decline, and that sci- 
ence was to take its place. Having tasted of the fruit of accurate 
knowledge and exact observation, the race had escaped finally 
from the spell of idealism. But the time has already come when 
one can be on friendly terms with both science and art, and can 
recognize the authority and the eternal necessity of the several 
faculties by which men live. If there had ever been any doubt 
about the reappearance of the old-time story of romance and 
adventure, it has certainly been set at rest during the last two or 
three years. For, within the boundaries of our own language, 
the most obvious phenomenon in recent literature has been the 
advent, in rapid succession, of a group of writers whose special 
characteristic is the treatment of life from the romantic, pictur- 
esque, and adventurous sides.” 











Mr. Mabie then cites the names of such writers as Hall Caine, 
Du Maurier, Barrie, Mrs. Ward, Crockett, Conan Doyle, Quiller 
Couch, Zangwill, Jane Barlow, Kate Hinkson, Stevenson, Black, 
Hardy, Meredith, Blackmore, and Crawford, and asserts that the 
rapidity of the rise into popular favor of this new generation of 
writers of fiction, and the zest with which their multiplying vol- 
umes are being read, show clearly that the craving for this kind 
3ut Mr. 
proceed to prophesy the extinction of the realist because of the 


of fiction was keen and widespread. Mabie does not 


present growing popularity of romance. He says that “realism 


will always have its day ;” that it is as necessary to the complete 
expression of nature and of life as idealism and romanticism, but 
no more; that like romanticism it has been pushed too far and 
has lost reality by an exaggeration of mechanical accuracy, but 
that the impulse and tendency which it represents will recover 
lost balance and sanity, and the novel of realism will continue to 


be written with the novel of romance and adventure. He adds: 


“Tt will cease, however, for a time at least, to be the dominant 
novel; and it is doubtful if it will ever again hold the field so 
long or so successfully against all comers. And it is significant 
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that no really great realistic novel has yet appeared in the Eng- 
lish language; ‘Tom Jones,’ ‘Kenilworth,’ ‘Henry Esmond,’ 
‘David Copperfield,’ ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ ‘Adam Bede,’ ‘Lorna 
Doone,’ ‘Tess,’ and the ‘Manxman’ have no real competitors 
among the novels of realism in our language. There is no story 
of realistic quality to place beside them, and after these years of 
intense and widespread activity among writers of the realistic 
school, their supremacy remains not only unshaken but uncon- 
tested. 

“Too much importance must not be attached to this fact, and it 
would be a mistake to generalize too confidently from it. It may 
be that a realist of the genius of Thackeray or George Eliot or 
Hawthorne is even now dipping his pen in the ink which is never 
to fade. But it is safe to assume that this immense preponder- 
ance of the highest skill and the truest insight on the side of the 
novel of plot, romance, incident, and adventure is conclusive 
evidence of the reality and persistence of the creative impulse 
behind this novel. The novel of realism will continue to be 
written, read, and enjoyed; but so will the older novel which at 
one time it was confidently declared to have driven from the field. 
Romance, adventure, plot, and incident will not hold the field 
entirely for themselves, but there can hardly remain any question 
about their right to remain in the field, and their ability to hold 
their own in it. 

“The appearance in a single year of three novels of such power 
and charm as ‘ Marcella,’ ‘Trilby,’ and ‘The Manxman’ would go 
a long way toward settling that question, if it were a question. 
For these stories recall the great days of ¢nglish fiction and re- 
vive its best traditions. They have the reach, the force, and the 
vitality of great novel writing: and they have the first-hand con- 
tact with life, the varied skill, and the ease and fulness of genuine 
art. They are not, in other words, mere exploitations, sours de 


force, skilful uses of talent to meet a changing popular taste; 


they are works of reality and of power. And because they are 
real and powerful they mean something; they mean that the 
novel of the bare fact is not adequate to a complete expression 
and portrayal of human nature and human experience; that for 
such an expression and portrayal another kind of novel is also 
necessary.” 





DID THE GREEKS PAINT THEIR STATUES? 


os us a painted statue suggests the tawdry quality of a wax 

figure; the idea of covering with crude color the beautiful 
Greek marbles seems little short of sacrilege. Yet there can now 
be no doubt that the finest statues of Greek antiquity were once 
colored, though this color was purely conventional and not any 
more intended to represent nature than is the pure whiteness of 
a modern marble statue or the dark brown of a bronze figure. 
The present state of our knowledge regarding this interesting 
feature of Greek art is summed up by M. Maxime Collignon of 
the Academie des Inscriptions, in an article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, February 15. We give below translations of sev- 
eral extracts: 


“It is difficult to doubt to-day that the Greeks painted their 
statues. It is a question of fact, and the arguments of pure es- 
thetics or of sentiment cannot prevail against cumulative evi- 
dence. Not only have the excavations made in Greece, at 
Olympia, Athens, and Delhi, given us an imposing series of 
sculptures, free from all indiscreet restoration and retaining still, 
when taken from the earth, traces, often striking, of their painted 
decoration, but the catalogues of the great museums of Europe 
record periodically among their new acquisitions Greek marbles 
on which a practised eye discovers very quickly sure traces of 
polychromy. And who can tell all the harm that, from this point 
of view, has been done by the lamentable mania for restoration 
and cleaning, from which we are now happily delivered. The 
principle of polychromy is contested no longer. The history of 
the old controversies offers now only one kind of interest, that of 
showing the gradual ruin of a prejudice born at the time of the 
Renaissance, defended in the name of a wholly modern estheti- 
cism, and yielding, little by little, not without revolt, to the 
reality of facts. But if the debate is closed on this point, the 
question none the less remains open. It is clear, in fact, that 
polychromy has varied in its applications, and that during the 
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five or six centuries when Greek art lived an independent life, the 
progress of technique and style modified the rules that governed 
the painting of statues. The problem that now occupies the his- 
torians of antique art is above all a historic one. What evolution 
did polychromy undergo from the beginnings of Greek art up to 
the masterpieces of the great masters such as Sapas and Prax- 
iteles ?” 


M. Collignon now endeavors to trace the history of poly- 
chromy, beginning with the rude daubing of paint on primitive 
wooden figures. When stone was substituted as a material it 
was first a friable tufa, and the painting became still more nec- 
essary, both to preserve the stone from decay and to cover rough 
work. The coloring, chiefly reds and blues, hence covered the 
whole figure. When marble began to be used this entire color- 
ing was no longer necessary, and only the garments, eyes, lips, 
etc., were painted. Regarding our modern feeling of repugnance 
to painting marble, the author speaks as follows: 


“Marble is for us a costly and rare material; there is, as it 
were, a feeling of economy in the respect that it inspires in us, 
and that is one of the reasons that made us so long shrink from 
the idea of polychromy as from a sacrilege; to apply artificial 
coloration to the beautiful Greek marbles, so pure of grain, seemed 
a profanation. No doubt the Greeks knew its price well. The 
marble of Paros was an article of export, and in spite of the rich- 
ness of their own blocks of Pentelic marble the Athenians them- 
selves used to buy it With good ringing drachmas. But marble 
remained for them ‘white stone,’ that is to say, a stone more 
beautiful, more resisting than ordinary limestone, and therefore 
offering more opportunities to the architect and the sculptor. 
The employment of this new material had not the effect of inter- 
fering abruptly with settled habits; polychromy did not disap- 
pear, it was modified.” 


After describing in detail the probable appearance of an archaic 
Greek colored marble statue with its solid blue and red drapery, 
black eyebrows, red lips, and gilded ornaments, M. Collignon 
asks: 


“Thus colored, did the statue have the appearance of life? 
Did a feeling of realism dictate the choice and application of 
colors? In no manner. To remain in pure conventionality, to 
enhance by the charm of color the labors of the sculptor, to pro- 
duce an artistic result without seeking to deceive the eye by an 
attempt at imitating the reality—such was all the ambition of the 
painter.” 


But was not polychromy, after all, but the survival of barba- 
rism in Greek art? Didit not gradually disappear, if not with the 
first introduction of marble, at any rate among the later and more 
refined sculptors? These questions are the last refuge of the op- 
ponents of the received opinions, and they touch a point about 
which the artistic battle has raged hotly. The conclusion of M. 
Collignon is as follows: 


“If we group together all the proofs scattered here and there, 
they take on a cohesion that is not factitious and conviction forces 
itself upon us little by little. We come easily to the conclusion 
that polychromy survived for centuries after the primitive ar- 
chaism. . 

“We dare not affirm that the polychromy of statues was an 
absolute, unbending rule, and that it was imposed inflexibly on 
all artists. But if the facts are conclusive, it must be accepted, if 
not as a law, at least as a usage to which antique taste accom- 
modated itself.”— Translated for Tur LireRAry DIcEstT. 





“ TURNING again toward the poet’s domain,’’ so writes Helen E. Gregory 
Flesher, of a visit to Joaquin Miller, in California, ‘‘upon the top of the 
mountain and tothe right we see three high, square heaps of stones and 
beside each a pile of wood. One of these is Joaquin Miller’s funeral pyre, 
and here, after death, he intends to be cremated. One has already been 
used, and the third is for a Parisian lady whose body, when her spirit has 
left it, will be brought hither and burned.”’ 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “In connection with M. Paderewski’s recent 
pleasantry at the expense of the Torquay public and himself, I may inform 
you of his entry in the visitors’ book in a town on the South coast which 
he favored not long ago with his brilliant but modest light: ‘ This is the 
place where people talked while I played !’’"’— Westminster Review. 
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POTTERY AND SCULPTURE OF JEAN 
CARRIES. 


EAN CARRIES, the now celebrated French potter and sculp- 
J tor, died in July, 1894, at the age of thirty-eight, his work 
having first made him publicly known in 1892, when the Salon 
of the Champ de Mars contained a number of his pieces in 


bronze and pottery. Zhe Century for March contains a richly 


illustrated essay, by Emile Hovelaque, on Carriés, in which the 
writer asseverates that Carriés attained the artistic perfection for 
which he strove by reason, principally, of his parting with aca- 
demical mannerisms—that he carried into art the soul and sense 
of a ‘“‘workman.” M. Hovelaque thus describes the method and 
aims of Carriés: 


"Like every French artist, he attempted a course of academical 
training; but he failed to profit by it: he felt his nature and gifts 
had nothing in common with the art around him, and could gain 
no advantage from its influence or study. He withdrew to work 
alone, aided by the intelligent sympathy of Jules Breton and one 
or two other artists who saw the admirable talent that lay in the 
man. With sure instinct, Carriés at once abandoned all idea of 
purely sculptural work in stone or marble. He sought for a ma- 
terial he could transform, enrich, and beautify—which would give 
scope to his deep inventive instincts, his subtle, sensuous enjoy- 
ment of textures and color; and his early works were those mar- 
velous bronzes whose patinas, glaucous green, deep or angry pur- 
ple, faded gold, trembling gray, were a revelation in bronze-work, 
and have never been surpassed, if they have been equaled, by the 
first bronze-workers in the world—the Japanese. But as secrets 
that had seemed forever lost were discovered by him, in him grew 
the absorbing dream to wrench fresh secrets from his strange 
fellow workman—the flame. He would create a material, richer 
and more sumptuous than any, that should be his, and his alone. 
In 1889 Carriés obtained an order from the Princesse de Seey- 
Montbéliard (Miss Singer) for a colossal decorative door 
(ngrés). His chance hadcome. He buried himself in the for- 
ests of the Niévre, and, like a new Bernard Palissy, built rudi- 
mentary ovens, as rough and crude as those of ancient Korea; 
and there for eleven months, alone with his workmen, day and 
night Carriés wrestled with problems it seemed hopeless his igno- 
rance could ever solve. In the eyes of every sane ceramist his 
act was madness, and meant ruin. But a sublime and mysteri- 
ous instinct led him on through toil and weariness, heart-breaking 
disappointment, hopeless failure. and reiterated checks; and be- 
fore a year was over, the workman, the plasterer, had shot ahead 
of every living ceramist. He had discovered his inimitable grés 
(stoneware), and the first-fruits of his discovery were those ad- 
mirable busts, statues, masks, and pottery in stoneware exhibited 
in 1892. Nothing can be more touching than to see the series of 
essays which led him to his triumph—the poor, coarse, fragile, 
and almost comically gross pots and potsherds of the beginning, 
gradually month by month becoming finer, denser, more exqui- 
site in texture, more marvelous in color, more sumptuous, rare, 
and unique, until in the last one, for the first time since the 
workmanship of the Middle Ages, one has a sensation of richness 
and magnificence such as none of our poor tawdry, gilded, and 
cheap materials can ever give.” 


M. Hovelaque speaks of the art of Carries as being “intensely 
sensuous, subjective, and imaginative,” but also says that to 
understand the variety, the delicacy, the luxuriance, and the 
originality of such a talent, “‘one must forget the admirable but too 
purely intellectual art of the Renaissance and antiquity.” In 
conclusion he says: 


“All other modern art by the side of his spontaneousness and 
naif intensity of impression is conscious, artificial, cerebral; all 
other sculpture conceived with little regard or true sense for the 
material in which it is to be realized; all other execution imper- 
sonal and commonplace. Our dexterous artists seem pure intel- 
ligences, constructive, coordinating, organizing, but neither truly 
imaginative nor creative, compared with this fiery sensuousness 
passing into immediate realization. In them one feels the intel- 
lectual element vastly more developed than the sensuous; their 
culture and expertness are great, but they have little emotion; 
their rhetoric is admirable, their sense of the artistic most fine,,. 
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but they have little poetry and no mystery. There is nothing 
incommunicable and divine about them; there is not even any- 
thing exquisite and rare in their physical sensibility. They are, 
if you will, as rich in ideas as Carriés in impressions, but ideas 
are not always very important in art. Above all, they have in 
no degree that extremely rare gift granted to races and individ- 
uals hardly emerged from the domain of obscure sensation—the 
sense of richness and the sense of hidden life which Carriés so 
splendidly manifests, in that the Japanese alone have surpassed 
him.” 





HAWTHORNE AND LOWELL—A CONTRAST. 


T is said that Hawthorne himself repined bitterly at what he 

called his “cursed habit of solitude.” Mr. William Cranston 
Lawton has chosen the seclusion of Hawthorne for a theme, and 
has contributed to Lzppzncott’s for March an essay wherein he 
contrasts the retiring nature of Hawthorne with the more sociable 
disposition of Lowell. It is a very remarkable fact that even 
Longfellow and Emerson never became intimate with Hawthorne, 
and yet one was his college associate at Bowdoin, and the other 
was his neighbor in “the quiet Concord street.” We are told 
that Emerson and Hawthorne occasionally walked together, but 
that from such intercourse Emerson acquired only a general 
optimistic faith that the man was “healthier than his books.” 
Mr. Lawton writes: 


“Not only in youth was Hawthorne the romancer a solitary 
soul. His happy and devoted wife, the children who shared in 
some degree the literary gift, lived in tenderest harmony with 
the man. ‘They knew little more than we of the artist who sat 
silent at his desk or paced the lonely hill-path beneath his pines. 
It is doubtful if Hawthorne himself could have rendered any 
intelligible account, even if he would, of the process through 
which the materials collected for the great romances acquired a 
spiritual unity, a soul, as it were, of their own. ‘Therein, to be 
sure, he is nowise unique. Ask any man who ever shaped a 
perfect sonnet, a couplet, nay, an apothegm five words long, 
that drops a true plummet into the depths of life. The mystery 
is the same in kind, though not in degree. 

“Lowell, with natural gifts almost or quite as unique, made, 
on the whole, the other choice. He never found even such half- 
seclusion as he ridiculed in Thoreau. Consequently Hosea 
Biglow’s dialect poetry, the slashing critical reviews, the editor’s, 
the professor's, the diplomatist’s work, even the great memorial 
addresses and odes, are comparatively perishable assurances of 
Lowell's equipment for the one great task which he never essayed 
—whether epic, drama, or romance, we shall not know. Indeed, 
in the frank and healthful Letters, which have so fully revealed 
this beautiful soul, wherein the note of regret, of repining, is 
seriously sounded, the cause is always the same: the manifold 
activities of the citizen have encroached unduly upon the higher 
rights of the dreamer. ‘A poet shouldn’t be, nay, he can’t be, 
anything else without loss to him as a poet, however much he 
may gain asa man’ (Lowell’s Letters, ii., 346). Too late, with 
divided energies and world-wide interests, Lowell attempted, in 
‘The Cathedral,’ to reconsecrate himself to that highest art which 
demands single-hearted service. But comparatively few men, 
surely, will recall the first reading of this or any other poem of 
Lowell as an epoch in their lives. We may fancy we have out- 
grown ‘ Hiawatha’ or ‘Evangeline,’ ‘Elaine,’ or even ‘In Memo- 
riam.’ But imagine any one of these utterly blotted out of past 
as well as present! Would it not leave as real a gapas the death 
of an old friend? ' 

“It is not asserted that Lowell would, or should in youth, or 
even could, have made the same choice as Hawthorne. Indeed, 
Hawthorne himself repined bitterly at what he called his ‘cursed 
habit of solitude.’ But at least there is a compensation, as 
Emerson uses the word, more complete, indeed, than the recluse 
in his loneliest hours is wont clearly to foresee. We may some- 
times reverse the emphasis in Goethe's famous couplet, 

A talent is in solitude developed, 
But in the stream of life a character, 
and read, 


In life’s full stream a character develops; 
Only in solitude doth genius bloom.” 
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A Return to Foreign Tongues.—The editor of The Chap 
Book’ s “ Notes” indulges in the following facetiousness : 


“There was once a marvelous time when all men of letters 
wrote not only their own language, but Latin also. I believe 
men of letters still know Latin, but they write only English. 
This is unfortunate, even though it be good English. For young 
men possessing a style are myriad nowadays, and the mere fact 
of writing English is no longer a distinction. A return to 
bilingual days is inevitable. But the escape is not to be to the 
classics. 

“When Mr. Swinburne fills half his latest volume with essays 
written in French (7he Academy says in better style than the 
English half), and when Mr. George Moore prints in Zhe Pall 
Mall Budget a love song in the same foreign tongue, one cannot 
doubt that our gifted minor poets, novelists, and critics, will soon 
follow their example. I have long realized that for the mod- 
ern young man reading works written in the French language 
was the one essential preparation for writing English books. 
Why may we not see a reversal of this proposition? 

“The gain from having all our books written in a foreign lan- 
guage may not be manifest. At least, however, if the public 
can be kept in a proper state of illiteracy we may anticipate that 
the translator, now a much down-trodden creature, will wax fat 
and merry. ‘This is presumably the main advantage.” 


How Blackie Got the Chair of Greek.—‘‘A story used to be 
told—we do not know whether it was true or not—of Blackie’s 
election to the Chair of Greek in Edinburgh. The professorship 
was in the gift of the Town Council, and one of the councilors 
was Dick, the principal of a veterinary college in the city. Dick, 
like most of the electors, knew no Greek, but, unlike his col- 
leagues, he possessed a solitary Greek book, some medical trea- 
tise in an edition of the Sixteenth Century or the Seventeenth, 
nicely peppered with contractions. This volume he presented to 
all who called to solicit his vote, and requested them to translate 
a passage. Mostof the candidates declined to be examined; Dr. 
W. Smith (afterward Sir W. Smith) rashly made the attempt, 
but he failed to unravel the contractions, and came to a stand- 
still. Blackie was more adroit. Guessing the qualifications of 
his examiner at their true rate, he gave him a most fluent trans- 
lation, entirely the offspring of his imagination, and won the 
principal’s vote.”— Zhe Atheneum. 


NOTES. 


S. R. CROCKETT, the Scotch novelist, writes as follows about his habit of 
early rising: ‘‘Every morning, Summer and Winter, I’ve had my cold tub 
and am ready to begin work by half-past four. I should feel I’d missed 
one of the keenest pleasures of life in missing the sunrise. I always go 
out to look at it, no matter how busy I may be. I seem to see the world 
recreated then, and to share in the sense of being newly born myself. 
Perhaps I've gone to bed discouraged, feeling it is not—never can be—in 
me to do the work I would do. But in the dawn everything seems possible 
tome. Six hours’ sleep is all I take, because it’s all I need.” 


The Bookman gives the following as a story that Kipling has told of him- 
self: ‘‘One day I was sitting in my bachelor study in London when sud- 
denly a gentleman appeared at the door unannounced, followed by two 
young ladies. ‘Isthis Rudyard Kipling?’ inquired the gentleman. ‘ Yes,’ 
I answered. I turned round. ‘Girls, this is Rudyard Kipling.’ ‘And is 
this where you write?’ he continued. ‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘Girls, this is where 
he writes.’ And before 1 had time to offer them tea,’”’ said Mr. Kipling, 
“they were gone, girls and all. I suppose they had all literary London to 
do in that way.’” 


The Academy, London, says of Mr. Warner's “Little Journey in The 
World”: “It is very clever, with a dash of cynicism in its cleverness, fre- 
quently witty, and always up to date with the American variety of up-to- 
dateness; but there are readers who will sigh for the vanished days of 
‘My Summer in a Garden’ and ‘Back-Log Studies.’ The world is too 
much with us in these later pages, and one heaves a sigh for the unworldly 
rural simplicities of long ago.” 


It is said of John Fiske that at seven years of age he was reading Cesar, 
and he had read Rollin, Josephus, and Goldsmith’s Greece. Before he was 
eight he had read the whole of Shakespeare, and a good deal of Milton, 
Bunyan, and Pope. 


IN a ccriticism of ‘* The Ralstons,”’ 7he Saturday Review says: “* Mr. Craw- 
ford shows considerable ability in writing an immense number of words 
about the infinitely little ; but even such a skilled workman as he cannot 
make bricks entirely without clay. He pads diligently, but not without 
being weary and a cause of weariness.” 
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COOKING AND HEATING BY ELECTRICITY. 


AST Summer* we translated from a German magazine an 

account of some of the recent devices for electric cooking. 

We now quote from an article contributed to Casszer’s Maga- 

zine, March, by Nelson W. Perry, an American electrician, a 

somewhat more detailed description and explanation of these 

thoroughly American developments of electro-technics. 
Mr. Perry: 


Says 


“When, in the infancy of electrical science, it was observed 
that the passage of acurrent of electricity through a conductor 
was always accompanied by heat, 
and when the further study of the 
subject disclosed the fact that the 
amount of heat this generated was 
an exact measure of the loss of en- 
ergy occasioned by its friction on the 
wire, it was considered an unmiti- 
gated evil in the problem which had 
early been set of transmitting energy 
by electrical means from one point 
to another, and so it has remained 
to this day. But later discoveries 
have enabled the utilization of this phenomenon in many ways by 
magnifying the effect at local points. By thus utilizing a waste 
product, as it were, the world has been enriched by the essentially 
new arts of electric lighting, electric welding and forging, and 
electric heating and cooking. . . . 

“For transmission purposes, therefore, the conductor is made 
large, so as to obstruct the current as little as possible, and at the 
point where heat or light is desired it is made small and of high 
resistance, so as to obstruct the flow of current to the requisite 
degree. In the distribution of current for the incandescent 
light, we have an illustration of this practise, where a short 
length of very high resisting carbon is inserted in a copper circuit 
of low resistance. In this way the proper conditions are fulfilled, 
and we have a heat nearly sufficient to melt platinum locally 
generated in the carbon filament, where the copper on both sides, 
through which the same current has passed, remains cool.” 





ELECTRIC FLATIRON, 


Mr. Perry, after referring to another remarkable illustration 
of localized heating effect—described recently in these pages +— 
by which iron and steel may be raised to a high temperature and 
even melted under water, goes on to tell us how electrical heat- 
ing effects may be utilized in domestic economy. 


“For many purposes, such as heating houses and cooking food, 
such temperatures as we have seen are attainable, are quite 
undesirable. We need in such cases more heat in quantity but 
less in intensity; that is, we want it less localized and more dis- 
tributed. This is readily obtained by distributing the resistance. 
Returning to the fila- 
ment of the incandes- 
cent lamp for an illus- 
tration, if the filament 
were made ten times as 
long, but its conductiv- 
ity per unit of length 
were so increased that, 
with its added length, 
it still presented the 
same resistance to the 
flow of the current, 
then the same quantity 
of heat would be gener- 
ated, but, being dis- 
tributed over ten times 
its length, its intensity 
would be only one tenth as great and the filament, though it 
would be hot, would not be hot enough to be luminous. 

“Advantage is taken of this principle of distributing the heat 
by distributing the resistance of a conductor, to apply the electric 


ELECTRICITY IN THE BOUDOIR. 


* LITERARY DIGEST, June 16, 1894, p. 106. 
+“ A Forge in a Pail of Water,"’ LITERARY DIGEST, Dec. 8, 1894, p. 165. 
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current to domestic purposes, such as warming the rooms of 
houses, heating cook-stoves, and broiling beefsteaks, and electri- 
cal heaters, adapted to all these domestic uses and many others, 
are now articles of regular manufacture. 

“The plan adopted in all cases is essentially the same, and 
consists in employing considerable lengths of conductor, having 
a total resistance properly adapted to the current to be used, 
and so wound or folded 
back on itself 
contained in small con 


as to be 


pass. A favorite method 
is to imbed such a wire 
either in a flat coil or 


in zigzag or 
lines, in 


corrugated 
a thin sheet of 
cement or enamel, which 
may be strengthened by 
a sheet of 





cast-iron or 
steel. Sucha plate, when 
the proper current is 
turned on, becomes 
quickly heated, may be 
used for all purposes for 
which the top of a coal 
stove is suitable, or by 
lining a box or enclosing 
a space by a number of 
such plates, it may do 
duty in the most perfect 
manner as an oven, and 
roasts may be cooked or 
bread baked in it, both 
quickly and cheaply. 

“Tf, instead of applying the cement with its wires to a plain 
piece of iron as above, it be applied to the bottom of a teapot or 
coffee-pot or to a frying-pan, we have those utensils prepared to 
be brought into use by attaching the two ends of the wires by 
means of flexible electrical conductors to electric-lighting fix- 
tures.” 








ELECTRIC FIVE-O'CLOCK TEA. 


After describing the electrical heating and cooking exhibit at 
Chicago, with its electric radiators, broilers, bake-ovens, smooth- 
ing-irons, and wash-boilers, Mr. Perry goes on as follows: 


“Of course this list is capable of almost indefinite extension. 
Some of the directions in which this extension is being pushed are 
indicated by what is being done in London, where it is said that 
some of the electrical supply firms are taking very sensible and 
practical steps to enable 
the public to readily enjoy 
the advantages of electri- 
cal heating. They are not 
only lending out electrical 
cooking-stoves to custom- 
ers, but are prepared to 
supply a separate meter 
and charge half-rates for 
cooking, which, they 
claim, they can afford to 
do, inasmuch as the con 
sumption would take place 
chiefly during the daylight 
hours when there would be 
but little demand for cur- 
rent for lighting purposes. 
Besides these stoves, they 
are furnishing breakfast 
cookers, in which eggs and 
bacon may be cooked on 
the breakfast table; electric plate-warmers, which are being or- 
dered by the London clubs, for they can be kept in the dining- 
room without any offensive smell; electric foot-warmers and or- 
namental screens, which act as radiators of heat and warm the 
room; electric curling-iron heaters for the ladies, and electric 
shaving-mugs for the men.” 





ELECTRIC BROILER. 


MOUNTAINS are climbed in Central Africa by the aid of a long loop of 
calico called a “* Machila."’ The climber leans back at one end, while six or 
eight strong men pull at the other 
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EPIDEMICS FROM OTHER WORLDS. 


HE cause of sudden and destructive epidemics has always 
been more or less a mystery to students of medicine, and 
the acceptance of the germ theory has not served to clear it up 
very much. Where do such an enormous number of germs come 
from? In Zhe Medical News, March 16, Dr. Thomas S. Blair, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., advances the theory that their origin is be- 
yond our atmosphere; that is, that they are practically meteoric. 
We quote the most interesting parts of his article: 

“That thousands of tons of meteoric matter and cosmic dust 
are annually precipitated upon the earth, and that the amount of 
such deposit is subject to great variation, are generally admitted. 
That much of this matter is permeated with life-germs has been 
announced by a few observers. Darwin described a shower of 
strange organisms covering an area of over a million square 
miles, proving by its extent an origin»probably beyond the limits 
of our atmosphere. In a fall of yellow snow at Peckeloh, Ger- 
many, Weber found myriads of germs. A most remarkable 
cosmic shower occurred in 1755 in Northern Italy. The precipi- 
tation embraced an area of about two hundred square leagues, 
and was an inch in depth at places, the Alps also being covered 
with a colored snow to a depth of nine feet. In October, 1846, a 
shower of microscopic organisms was observed in France, and 
over one hundred different forms were described of a character 
similar to that of no known species. Ehrenberg estimated that 
forty-five tons of organic germs fell in this shower. In 1803 
Italy and all Southern Europe were visited by a similar shower, 
and ten years later Calabria was the scene of a like phenomenon. 
Palestine and also Western Kentucky have had such showers. It 
is hardly reasonable to infer that the immense amount of organic 
matter in such showers is all of terrestrial origin. Recent inves- 
tigations have proved colored snows to be filled with organisms, 
and the polar snows are said to have yielded more than three 
hundred different life-forms. These organisms can hardly be 
produced in our atmosphere, millions of hundredweights of them, 
according to Dana, having failen since the days of Homer, who 
first described them in the ‘Iliad.’ I have given but a partial list 
of such phenomena, and am indebted to Prof. I. N. Vail for some 
of the data presented. 

“It is regarded as proved that all terrestrial matter, except as 
influenced by igneous action, contains living germs. Matter is 
matter throughout the universe, and it requires no stretch of im- 
agination to believe that bacteria exist upon other planetary 
bodies and in the cosmic clouds in interplanetary space. 

“Countless myriads of the cosmic germs reaching us are dead, 
presumably because of the intense cold of space, but it is remark- 
able how tenacious of life are some germs and the spores of most 
bacteria. Certain varieties will thrive in ice. I bave not the 
article at hand, but I remember reading detailed experiments 
made about 1889 that proved that the ordinary bacterium termo 
could, in successive generations of its growth, be gradually sub- 
jected to greater and greater heat until germs were made to thrive 
in a temperature fatal to their ancestors. Some of these germs 
might live for a time and then die out. If they did, any disease 
they might engender would die with them. 

“In the Fourteenth Century the so-called ‘Black Plague’ sud- 
denly came upon the world and carried off nearly fifty million 
victims. It was apparently a specific germ-disease and spread 
much faster than the lines of commerce could carryit. It seemed 
to be everywhere, on sea and land. An old chronicle says: ‘The 
impure air was actually visible as it approached with its burden 
of death, and a dense and awful fog was seen in the heavens.’ 
On several occasions peculiar clouds have accompanied plagues. 
What caused the black plague, and why has it ceased from off 
the earth? On the theory that the plague was caused by 
cosmic germs, its widespread character is understood. Its ces- 
sations might be ascribed to the earth swinging out of range of 
the cosmic dust carrying the germs, which, not finding proper 
environment on the earth, ceased to multiply, and so became ex- 
tinct. The old type of ‘spotted fever’ could be accounted for on 
like grounds. It is almost unknown now, and much resembled 
the ‘black death’ of 1866 and 1867, which is now an extinct dis- 
ease. Between the years of 1811 and 1864 epidemic cerebro-spinal 
meningitis largely prevailed as a practically new form of disease, 
and was widely spread and very fatal. The epidemic form of 
this disease has all but disappeared. Here, then, we have a 
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group of epidemic affections coming unannounced and as quickly 
disappearing. Demonstrated theories do not account for this.” 

Dr. Blair thinks that his theory aiso throws light on more local 
epidemics, such as those of typhoid or diphtheria, and on our 
most recent widespread affliction, the grip. He acknowledges 
that his hypothesis is sensationa] and that “at first sight it ap- 
pears quite speculative,” but he believes that it warrants serious 
investigation. Doubtless it will receive such, and in any event it 
is certainly ingenious and interesting. 





KISSING AS A CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


HE dangers of the custom of kissing, asan alleged means of 
infection, have received considerable attention recently, 
half-serious, half-jocose, at the hands of the daily papers and 
even of some technical journals. It occurred to the editors of 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal to publish the opinions of various 
physicians on the subject, and it accordingly addressed queries to 
a large number of medical men, some of whom took the trouble 
to reply. Among the replies is one which excites the pardonable 
mirth of Zhe British Medical Journal. In its issue for Febiu- 
ary 2, it has the following to say on the subject: 


“Decidedly the most interesting reply . is that vouchsafed 
by Dr. A. E. Bridger. This ‘leading physician’ expresses the 
opinion that ‘in the act of kissing we encounter only beneficent 
organisms.’ He adds that ‘the advantages of kissing outweigh 
its infinitesimal risk, for it provides us with microbes useful for 
digestion.” We must congratulate Dr. Bridger on having dis- 
covered a remedy for dyspepsia, which has at any rate the merit 
of acting jucunde. His teaching can hardly fail to make kissing 
even more popular than it is. It will probably be found that the 
‘beneficent organisms’ required flourish in greatest abundance on 
the lips of the young and comely, and in carrying out the treat- 
ment sufferers will doubtless be eager to abjure the vile heresy 
of homeopathy by kissing only persons of the opposite sex. The 
dose of ‘microbes useful for digestion’ will be cheerfully taken 
both before and after meals, and at other times fro re natd. 
Here is a new opening for commercial enterprise. There is 
pretty sure to be a run on ‘microbes useful for digestion.’ 
Could not stock farms of suitable subjects be formed where the 
‘beneficent organisms’ might be reared under the most favorable 
conditions, so as to ensure a constant supply of high quality? If 
this vision were fulfilled it might come to pass that mankind 
might be delivered from the dragon of dyspepsia, which now 
levies so heavy a tribute from us.” 





Aerial Cable-Roads.—Last Spring, in an illustrated article 
(April 28, 1894) on “ Wire-Rope Tramways,” we called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the recent great extension of this method of 
aerial transportation. We now learn from 7he Railway Review 
(March g) that more than 2,000 miles of this kind of line are in 
working order in Spain, Italy, South America, India, Cape Col- 
ony, China, and Japan. Says The Review: “A line at Hong 
Kong, rising ten hundred and ninety feet in two miles, is used 
for the transportation of the European workmen at the port up to 
the mountain at night in order that they may sleep in purer air. 
It is led straight up the mountain-side on high steel trestles, and 
carries in little back-to-back cars three persons on each side. At 
Table Mountain, Cape Colony, the susperding wire is carried in 
a single span fourteen hundred and seventy feet to the edge of the 
cliff, and thence in another span fourteen hundred feet to the top 
of the mountain. At the Rock of Gibraltar the wire runs, after a 
first leap of eleven hundred feet, straight to the summit on a series 
of lofty trestles in an ascent of one foot to every foot and a half. 
At Bilboa, in Spain, nine lines run from the station at the foot of 
the mountain to the mines at different levels along the summit, 
and carry on an average twenty-three hundred tons of ore a day, 
none of which touches the level of the ground through its journey 
of five miles. It is calculated that one hundred thousand tons of 
ore can be carried on each of these cables before it becomes unfit 
for service. Incrossing wide ravines or rivers where one bank is 
lower than another the gravity system is employed, the descend- 
ing load being used to haul up the ascending car.” 
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HOW LONG DOES A LIGHTNING-FLASH LAST? 


HE popular conviction that a lightning-flash is instantane- 

ous, or, at all events, occupies only an infinitesimal portion 

of time, appears in such common expressions as “quick as a flash 

of lightning,” “in a flash,” etc. As a matter of fact the duration 

of a flash is susceptible of measurement. We translate from La 

Nature, Paris, March 2, an article on the subject by C. E. Guil- 
laume : 


“Tt has been long sought to determine the duration of an elec- 
The spark 


tric spark, and in certain cases with success. 





Fics. 1 AND 2.—Photographs of Lightning-Flashes Made by M. L. Weber 
with a Conically Moving Camera. Fig. 1, simple flash; Fig. 2, multiple 
flash. 





itself, in certain cases, is made to do work; whenever there is 
need of an illumination of very short duration, nothing better can 
be done than to ask the aid of the spark, for its quickness is un- 
equaled, and, besides, may be regulated within certain limits. 
The photographing of objects in very rapid motion could not be 
accomplished without adapting the spark to each case. When 
for example a rifle-ball, moving at a speed of 800 yards a second, 
must be caught on the fly and fixed upon the sensitive plate. the 
total time of exposure must not greatly surpass one ten-millionth 
of a second, and a mechanical shutter quick enough to reduce it 
to this limit would itself be the most dangerous of projectiles, 
supposing that it could be constructed. We take little risk in 
making the assertion that the construction of such a shutter could 
not even be dreamed of. 

“The method of the revolving mirror has served more than 
once for the study of the spark; when it is supplemented by pho- 
tography it may be adapted easily to precise measurement, and 
the phenomenon may even be studied in detail. It is thus known 
that a spark starts suddenly, remains bright for a brief instant, 
and then gradually dies away. Its total duration varies with the 
circumstances of its production. When no particular precaution 
is taken, its very luminous period lasts several hundred-millionths 
of a second, but the total duration of the phenomenon may be 
reduced, as was done by Hertz, to a time so short that it has 
never been measured and of which it may only be affirmed that it 
is much smaller than one hundred-millionth of a second. 

“Lightning is more difficult to study, for it cannot be produced 
at will in the field of a measuring apparatus, and most of the 
numerous photographs that have been taken of it tell us nothing 
on this point. 

“When we observe a violent storm attentively we often have 
the impression that intense flashes of lightning last an apprecia- 
ble time. I remember that I have often been surprised, during 
storms that I have observed on mountains, at the duration of the 
very luminous period of the phenomenon, and it has more than 
once seemed to me difficult to admit that this was a simple per- 
sistence of excitation; but we are so easily deceived by visual 
impressions that I have never ventured to consider this fact as 
beyond criticism. Photographs made under ordinary circum- 
stances enlighten us no more concerning the succession of flashes 
over the same path. The phenomenon is probable a przorz, for 
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the air, heated by the first discharge, becomes a good conductor 
and is therefore peculiarly fitted to give passage to a second dis. 
charge. I have had occasion to observe, in the neighborhood of 
the Alps, during a very violent thunderstorm, an intense flash 
passing between a cloud and the mountain and followed, at an 
interval that seemed to me equal tu about half a second, by an- 
other flash, much less intense, following precisely the same path, 
The phenomenon seemed to me perfectly well established, till I 
became acquainted with the experiments of Young and the re- 
cent ones of Shelford Bidwell, as well as those of M. Charpentier, 
on the return of the luminous impression. Sensation is some- 
times oscillatory, and it seems as if the nervous current were re- 
flected at the perceptive center, returned to the outer end of the 
nerve, and then sought the brain a second time. Whatever may 
be the explanation of this singular phenomenon, it is well estab- 
lished that a luminous impression of short duration is followed by 
a sensation of great darkness, then by a sensation of light, then 
by a lesser darkness, or oftgner by one or two more returns of the 
light. We hope to return to this subject on a subsequent occa- 
sion; we wish simply for the moment to note that simple obser- 
vation is not sufficient to put beyond doubt the fact of the succes- 
sion of flashes in the same path.* 

““Chronophotography can aid us greatly in the solution of this 
problem, and since M. Demeny has put at the disposition of ama- 
teurs a very practical apparatus for this kind of operation, hitherto 
confined to privileged laboratories, these observations ought to 
be multiplied; the occasions when they can be made are not very 
frequent, and it is desirable that numerous amateurs should in- 
terest themselves in the matter. It would naturally be desirable 
to obtain the greatest possible number of photographs of the 
same flash: nevertheless, for the moment, images succeeding 
each other at an interval of a tenth of a second would give us 
new facts. 

“Tn closing, we will relate two interesting observations, one of 
M. L. Weber, of Breslau, the other of M. Trouvelot, of the Obser- 
vatory of Meudon, obtained by quite rudimentary methods. Dur- 
ing a violent thunderstorm at night M. Weber conceived the idea 
of sweeping the region where the greatest number of flashes ap- 
peared, with a little camera, to whose object-glass he gave, with 
his hand, a rotatory movement, so that it described a small cone. 
He obtained thus pictures of an unxpected form, which we repro- 
duce in Figs. 1and 2. We see on Fig. 1 that the most luminous 
points of the flash have given, in the image, small ellipses, all 
the ellipses thus obtained being limited to two bright lines. In 
examining the photograph attentively, we see that several of the 
luminous points have described complete ellipses, whence we 
conclude that the flash lasted at least during one rotation of the 
apparatus, without great- 
ly exceeding this time, 
since the images do not 
overlap. Some of the 
points, however, faded 
out so rapidly that they 
give only short trails and 
not closed curves. In re- 
peating his experiment 
M. Weber came to the 
conclusion that the flash 
represented in our figure 
lasted nearly half a sec- 
ond. The brilliant points 
are, in my opinion, the 
places where the light- 
ning is seen ‘end on.’ 

“Fig. 2 represents an- 
other flash photographed 
during the same storm; 
it is multiple, or, more 
probably, the phenome- 
non is composed of seve- 
ral flashes following al- 
most the same path. 

“Fig. 3 represents the flash photographed by M. Trouvelot 
with an apparatus to which jerking movements were given in a 





FIG. 3.—Photograph of a Flash Made by M. 


Trouvelot, with a Camera Moving with 


Parallel Jerks. 


* As many as six consecutive flashes have been observed, of equal bril- 
liancy and slightly varying in path, which would seem to show that the phe- 
nomenon is not an optical illusion.—ED. 
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horizontal plane; the image is composed of several parallel trails 
of different intensities, united, as may be seen clearly in the orig- 
inal, by feebly luminous waves. The interpretation of this picture 
is somewhat in doubt; in fact, if the displacements were rapid 
and the stops sudden, the image obtained could be that of an un- 
interrupted flash of considerable duration; but we must also 
admit that it may have been composed of several successive dis- 
charges following the same route.”"—7Zyranslated for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


DO OVERHEAD WIRES WARD OFF 
LIGHTNING? 


“AVE our cities been altogether wise in burying their elec- 
tric wires? Unsightly they were, no doubt, when they 
interlaced above our heads like the threads of a great spider-web, 
and esthetic considerations seem to have occupied a large place 
among those that finally determined their removal. But recent 
observations in Germany secm to show that the overhead wire, 
although not pretty, has something to recommend it. With a 
view to finding out whether a network of such wires has any in- 
fluence upon atmospheric electricity, and, ifso, what influence, the 
German government telegraph department has been conducting 
some investigations, with highly interesting results. We trans- 
late an account of these investigations from Gaea, Leipsic, Feb- 
ruary : 


“To answer this question, observations were first made in all 
the citics having telephone installations, and in a large number 
of places without such installations; and their result has been to 
demonstrate the fact that the network of telephone wires has 
diminished the violence of thunderstorms and lessened the danger 
from lightning. As the first statistics obtained were not free 
from objections, the observations were continued according to 
definitely limited rules. Thus there were examined goo places, 
of which 349 had vity telephone systems and 560 had none. The 
results were favorable to the first; the ratio of injury to buildings 
in them to that ‘1 places without telephone systems was as 1 to 
4.6. It may be objected that places without telephone systems 
are usually smaller than those that possess them, and that expe- 
rience has shown that danger from lightning is greater in the 
country than in the city. But this danger is at the greatest only 
about twice as large, while the above-given ratio between towns 
with and without telephone systems shows the danger in the lat- 
ter to be about five times greater. 

“Tt seems to speak especially well for the protective powers of 
the telephone system that of a total of 94 buildings that were 
damaged by lightning in cities provided with such systems, there 
was only one that had a water-pipe connected with the lightning 
conductor. 

“The wider problem was also investigated, whether the net- 
work of wires of the telephone system hinders or weakens the light- 
ning discharge by gradually equalizing the difference of electric 
potential that exists between the clouds and the earth's surface; 
and here the equally favorable result appeared that in the places 
with telephone systems an average of three lightning discharges 
struck the earth during each hour of storm, while in the places 
without telephone systems five bolts struck during the same time. 

“The observations are not yet completed, but it should already 
be regarded as proved that the network of wires of a telephone sys- 
tem actually exerts a protecting influence against injury from at- 
mospheric electricity.”— Translated for Tue Literary DIcEs?. 





Electricity a Dutiable Article—According to 7he Electrical 
Review (March 13), Mr. Wallace, the comptroller of Canadian 
customs, ‘has decided that electricity comes under the head of 
unenumerated articles, and consequently bears a duty of twenty 
per cent. The question arose over a proposition to transmit 
power from the American side of Niagara Falls to surrounding 
Canadian cities.” Regarding this decision 7he Review remarks 
ironically: “Just how the ‘juice’ will be measured is not an- 
nounced. Probably at so much per horse-power for strong cur- 
rents, but how the quantity used in transmitting telegrams will 
be taxed is evidently a refinement of calculation not yet at- 
tempted.” 
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London’s Rival to the Eiffel Tower.—The new steel tower 
now being put up at Blackpool, London, is intended to surpass 
the Eiffel tower at Paris, not only in height but in accommoda- 
tions as a place of amusement. We quote some statistics regard- 
ing it, from a report in The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
March 9g, of a paper read before the Owens College Union En- 
gineering Society by Mr. James Maxwell. “The shape adopted 
for the tower was square in plan, and generally like the Eiffel 
Tower, except that the taper of the sides is about the same all 
the way up. Each of the four legs of the tower is founded on 
and bolted to a block of concrete, which is interlaced with rolled 
steel joists, and rests upon a bed of sand. Each leg consists of 
four columns, which form its corners, and the bracings which bind 
the columns together. The elevators work in the center of the 
tower, and are supported and guided by a separate arrangement 
of girders. The total height of the tower to the top of the flag- 
staff is 517 feet, and the width at the base is 96 feet. The whole 
of the structure is made of mild steel, of which 2,400 tons were 
used, an electric crane being used in building the upper portion. 

Arches are placed under the first and second floors in order 
to prevent the legs spreading under the action of the wind. The 
two main elevators have the longest travel and the quickest speed 
of any in this country [England]. They carry 50 passengers at 
a time from the 55-foot floor to the 380-foot floor, and make no 
less than 12 trips per hour, . . . The cars, each of which is sus- 
pended by four ropes, are provided with brake blocks, which are 
arranged so as to grip the guide-rails, and so stop the car when 
the tension in one pair of the lifting-ropes exceeds that in the 
other pair. The circus, which seats 2,000 people, is situated un- 
derneath the tower, on a level with the street, and the floor can 
be instantly sunk by means of an hydraulicram. Besides the 
plant already named, there are dynamos, worked by separate gas 
engines, which supply 2,500 incandescent, 100 arc, and one large 
Admiralty search-light on the top of the tower. Connected with 
the tower there is a large dining-hall, to seat 700 people, also an 
aquarium and a menagerie, and the whole site is surrounded with 
28 shops, besides the entrances.” 





The Missing Link Again.—Concerning the alleged “missing 
link” between man and the apes, discovered as a fossil by Dr. 
Dubois in Java,* Dr. D. J. Cunningham, professor of anatomy in 
Dublin University, speaks as follows in a paper read before the 
Dublin Royal Society, as reported in Nature, London: “The 
skull and tooth, even granting that they are from the same indi 
vidual, present no such characters as would warrant the forma- 
tion of anew family. Thecranium at least is undoubtedly human. 
Most certainly they are not derived from a transition form be- 
tween any of the existing anthropoid apes and man; such a form 
does not and cannot exist, seeing that the divarication of the ape 
and man has taken place low down in the genealogical tree, and 
each has followed, for good or bad, its own path. The so-called 
Pithecanthropus is in the direct human line, although it occupies 
a place on this considerably lower than any human form at pres- 
ent known.” 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


“IT is stated,” says /udustries and Jron, ‘‘that the Messrs. Krupp have 
discovered an armor-plate hardening process which gives extraordinary 
results, and imparts a considerable increase to the power of the plates. 
The officials of the German Government were the only ones allowed to 
make a minute examination of the Chinese ships after action, and thus 
gained valuable experience which is professed to have been denied to the 
representatives of other Governments.” 


‘* DR. TROUSSEAU, surgeon to the Quinze-Vingts Eye Hospital,” says the 
Paris correspondent of 7he Lancet, “gives the preference for innocuity to 
incandescent electric light,and assigns the second place to petroleum 
lamps, which may advantageously be employed for ordinary purposes. He 
condemns 72 /fofo the light yielded by oil, and more particularly that 
given by candles. The gas-jet is the more hurtful to the eye, its only 
recommendation being its convenience.” 


‘THE unprecedented death-rate in England, largely due to influenza, and 
especially severe upon old people,” says 7e Medical News, ‘‘has of late 
in London reached so high a figure as 38.5, and in Liverpool the frightful 
rate of 55.5 has been recorded.” 

A CIGARETTE smoker sends into the air about 4,000,000,000 particles of dust 
at every puff, according to Dr. Aitken’s investigations. 

THE fern-vegetation of Jamaica is said to be the richest in the world, com- 
prising between 400 and 500 species. 


* See LITERARY DIGEST, Jan. 26, p. 376, and Feb. 23, p. 406. 
. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A DARWINIAN’S DEFENSE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


MONG the most distinguished scientists of modern times a 
place is assigned by common consent to the late George 

John Romanes, the author of “Darwin and after Darwin,” and 
a number of other important biological works. For many years 
he preached the gos- 
pel of naturalism and 
agnosticism, and de- 
nied the claims of re- 
ligion and faith. He 
held that there was 
but one method of ar- 
Tiving at knowable 
truth, and that was 
the method of science. 
The postulates of re- 
ligion he did not ad- 
mit, since they are 
incapable of the proof 
yielded by purely sci- 
entific evidence. In 
1876, Dr. 
published an anony- 


Romanes 


mous work entitled 





““A Candid Examina- 

GEORGE JOHN ROMANES tion of Theism,” in 
{From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. ]} which he argued 
against the necessity of religion or any of its fundamental beliefs. 


Among the conclusions of that book were the following : 


“Undoubtedly we have no alternative but to conclude that the hypothesis 
of mind in nature is now logically proved to be as certainly superfluous as 
the very basis of all science is certainly true. There can no longer be any 
more doubt that the existence of a God is wholly unnecessary to explain 
any of the phenomena of the universe, than there is doubt that, if I leave 
go of my pen, it will fall upon the table.” 

So far as the world is concerned, it has not had until now any 
reason to believe that Dr. Romanes entertained any other views 
at the time of his death, which occurred in 1894. It now learns 
from an introduction written by Canon Gore, of Westminster, 
to some notes left by Dr. Romanes in manuscript, which are now 
published under the title, “Thoughts on Religion,”* that Dr. 
Romanes “returned before his death to that full, deliberate com- 
munion with the Church of Jesus Christ which he had forsomany 
years been conscientiously compelled to forego.” Dr. Romanes 
did this because he had come to recognize “the spiritual necessity 
of faith” and the “legitimacy and value of its intuitions.” His 
notes on religion, the editor tells us, show ‘‘a perception of the 
positive strength of the historical and spiritual evidences of 
Christianity.” In fact, the notes are largely a refutation of Dr. 
Romanes's own early views as expressed in his “Candid Exami- 
nation,” and everywhere exhibit, as Canon Gore says, a“‘ tendency 
of mind from a position of unbelief in the Christian Revelation 
toward one of belief in it.” 

The “notes” deal in a fragmentary way with the questions of 
design, causation, free will, Christian dogmas, and other 
branches of the general subject of the relation between science 
and religion, and were obviously prepared as a skeleton for a 
large work. We shall quote portions of the most interesting of 
the notes. 

With regard to the controversy between the champions of 
science and religion, Dr. Romanes says: 


“It has been assumed by both sides . that as soon as this, 
that, and the other phenomenon has been explained by means of 
* “Thoughts on Religion,” by the late George John Romanes, M. A., LL.D., 


F.R.S., edited by Charles Gore, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1895. 
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natural causation, it has thereupon ceased to be ascribable to 
God. The distinction between the natural and the supernatural 
has always been regarded by both sides as indisputably 
sound, 

“It is still assumed on both sides that there must be something 
inexplicable or miraculous about a phenomenon in order to its 
being divine. I can well understand why infidelity should 
make the basal assumption in question, because its whole case 
must rest thereon. but surely it is time for Theists to abandon 
this assumption. The assumed distinction between causation as 
natural and supernatural no doubt began in superstition in pre- 
historic times, and throughout the historical period has continued 
from a vague feeling that the action of God must be mysterious, 
and hence that the province of religion must be super-sensuous. 
Now, it is true enough that the finite cannot comprehend the in- 
finite, and hence the feeling in question is logically sound. But 
under the influence of this feeling men have always committed 
the fallacy of concluding that if a phenomenon has been explained 
in terms of natural causation, it has thereby been explained 77 
toto—forgetting that it has only been explained up to the point 
where such causation is concerned, and that the real question of 
ultimate causation has merely been thus postponed.” 


Referring to his “Candid Examination,” Dr. Romanes says in 


one of his notes: 


“When I wrote the preceding treatise, I did not sufficiently ap- 
preciate the immense importance of Auman nature, as distin- 
guished from physical nature, in any inquiry touching Theism. 
But since then I have seriously studied anthropology (including 
the science of comparative religions), psychology and metaphys- 
ics, with the result of clearly seeing that human nature is the 
most important part of nature as a whole whereby to investigate 
the theory of Theism. This I ought to have anticipated on 
merely a priord grounds, and no doubt should have perceived, 
had I not been too much immersed in merely physical research. 

““Moreover, in those days, I took it for granted that Christian- 
ity was played out, and never considered it at all as having any 
rational bearing on the question of Theism. And, though this 
was doubtless inexcusable, I still think that the rational standing 
of Christianity has materially improved since then. For then it 
seemed that Christianity was destined to succumb as a rational 
system before the double assault of Darwin from without and the 
negative school of criticism from within. Not only the book of 
organic nature, but likewise its own sacred documents, seemed 
to be declaring against it. 
terially changed. 


But now all this has been very ma- 
We have all more or less grown to see that 
Darwinism is like Copernicanism, etc., in this respect; while the 
outcome of the great textual battle is impartially considered a 
signal victory for Christianity. Prior to the new [Biblical] 
science, there was really no rational basis in thoughtful minds, 
either for the date of any one of the New Testament books, or, 
consequently, for the historical truth of any one of the events 
narrated in them. Gospels, Acts, and Epistles were all alike 
shrouded in this uncertainty. Hence the validity of the Eigh- 
teenth-Century skepticism. But now all this kind of skepticism 
has been rendered obsolete, and for ever impossible; while the 
certainty of enough of St. Paul’s writings for the practical pur- 
pose of displaying the belief of the Apostles has been established, 
as well as the certainty of the publication of the Synoptics within 
the First Century. An enormous gain has thus accrued to the 
objettive evidences of Christianity.” 


Evolutionists generally maintain that the doctrines of the In- 
carnation and the Trinity are absurd from a purely scientific 
point of view. Dr. Romanes in his early days shared this view, 
but in his notes he states that his early notions were irrational and 


due to blindness of reason itself. He says: 


“*But it is opposed to common sense.’ No doubt, utterly so; 
but so it ought to be if true. Common sense is merely a [rough] 
register of common experience; but the Incarnation, if it ever 
took place, whatever else it may have been, at all events can not 
have been a common event. ‘But it is derogatory to God to 
become man.’ How do you know? Besides, Christ was not an 
ordinary man. Both negative criticism and the historical effects 
of His life prove this; while, if we for a moment adopt the 
Christian point of view for the sake of argument, the whole 
raison ad’ étre of mankind is bound up in Him. Lastly, there are 
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considerations fer contra, rendering an incarnation antecedently 
probable. On antecedent grounds there mus? be mysteries unin- 
telligible to reason as to the nature of God, etc., supposing a 
revelation to be made at all. Therefore their occurrence in 
Christianity is no proper objection to Christianity. Why, again, 
stumble a frzorz over the doctrine of the Trinity—especially as 
man himself is a triune being, of body, mind (¢.e., reason), and 
spirit (z¢., moral, esthetic, religious faculties)? The unques- 
tionable union of these no less unquestionably distinct orders of 
being in man is known immediately as a fact of experience, but 
is as unintelligible by any process of logic or reason as is the 
alleged triunity of God.” 

Dr. Romanes finds both negative and positive evidence in favor 
of Christianity. He discusses its effects on the individual, the 
family, and society at large, and arrives at the conclusion that its 
superiority to all other religions cannot be due to any other cause 
than Revelation. 


THE FRUITS OF “ARISTOCRACY IN RELIGION.” 


hy is asserted that “‘there is a widespread dissatisfaction with 

the existing organization of the people of Great Britain for 
the promotion of religion,” that few persons who think are con- 
tent with the present organization, that fewer still are agreed as 
to the causes and grounds of the increasing discontent, and that 
fewest of all see clearly what is best to be done. These are in 
brief the opinions of Mr. John Clifford, who contributes to 7he 
Contemporary Review for March a dissertation on “ Religion and 
the State,” in which he further preliminarily avers that recent 
years have witnessed a marvelous revival inthe Anglican Church ; 
that ‘laxity and idleness have given place to glowing devotion 
and unresting zeal,” and that in the long history of the English 
Church no years surpass those of this half-century in the ability 
and brilliance of her leaders, the ardor of her missionaries, or 
the variety and abundance of her works. 


“Still [says Mr. Clifford], it is admitted by Churchmen of in- 
disputable loyalty that their ecclesiastical machinery is sadly out 
of gear; that the Church urgently needs many radical and far- 
reaching reforms; that she has mournfully failed to keep pace 
with the development of the general life of the British people, 
and is largely closed against the uprising forces and dominant 
ideals of the last years of this century. 

“The most obvious sign of discontent isin Parliament. The 
Protestant Church of Ireland has been set free from the control 
of the Legislature. Scotland asks for the application of the same 
principle of religious equality. Thirty-one of the thirty-four 
representatives of the Welsh people are charged with the mandate 
to seek the termination of the connection between the Episcopal 
Church in Wales and the British Parliament. This is the prob- 
lem of the immediate future. The House of Commons is en- 
gaged upon it now. But this is only one of many indications 
that the whole question of the organization of the State for the 
promotion of religion is entering upon another, and probably its 
final, phase.” 


Relative to the disestablishment of the Anglican Church with 
a view to the rearrangement of the work and resources of the 
people in the interests of religion, Mr. Clifford says the question 
is being asked: ‘‘Why not reform this ancient corporation so as 
to make it harmonize with the conceptions of the State and of 
Religion now dominating the consciousness of the people?” Upon 
this he remarks: 

“For one brief moment in our history that goal was in sight, 
and the Christian religion was established and endowed without 
a creed, without a catechism, without a detailed confession of 
faith. ‘The Church of the Commonwealth was fashioned on the 
basis of a ‘common Christianity.’ All the emphasis of its ar- 
rangements was on character. No allusion was made to creed or 
to catechism. Cromwell’s Commissioners for the ejection of 
scandalous, and the approval of godly, ministers had one object 
and one only, that of placing men of religion and moral character 
in the parishes of the land; and another Commission *‘ provided 
for the maintenance and administered the emoluments of the past 
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in support of the ministry.’ Popery was excluded, so was Prel- 
acy; but in matters of ritual, the administration of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, the ordination of ministers and government 
by presbyters or others, excepting those of the episcopal order, 
the several churches were nearly free.” 


In closing his disquisition, Mr. Clifford says: 


fhe act of separation will be one of the greatest and most 
beneficent acts of ecclesiastical reconstruction English history has 
yet known, All the churches will be affected by it. It will be 
a time of crisis, and the prospect of its arrival should lead to 
deep searchings of heart. Our religious systems will go into the 
crucible, and only the pure gold will stand the fire. ‘The demo- 
cratization of British religion will be enormously advanced. The 
stronghold of the principle of aristocracy in religion, so alien to 
the spirit and teaching of Christ, will be taken, and the hour and 
opportunity of the people will have arrived. The exclusive priv- 
ileges of the priestly hierarchy will be undermined, and the com- 
munity of the faithful will know their responsibility and rise to 
their task. The long and weary fight of Parliament against ec 
clesiastical ascendency will end in lifting the laity into their true 
place, and giving to English Churchmen their rightful power in 
their own society. The Churches best fitted to draw to them- 
selves the really best life of the nation, to attract the boldest and 
bravest spirits to their service, and to feed the spiritual aspira- 
tions of the people, will come to the front, to the incalculable 
gain of the State and all its institutions.” 


CATHOLICISM HELPLESS TO SAVE US 
FROM SOCIALISM. 


T is vigorously claimed for the Roman Catholic Church that it 
will prove to be the only reliable bulwark against the tides 
of;Anarchism and Socialism which, to the minds of many, threaten 
to engulf Western civilization. The claim was earnestly ad- 
vanced in an article in our columns February 23; a denial of it is 
made by Count Paul von Hoensbrouck, for many years a member 
of the Jesuit Order, and now, next to Count Campello, perhaps 
the most famous convert to Protestantism. He writes in the 
Preussische Jahrbucher, Berlin, and points to Catholic Belgium 
and the progress of Social Democracy there to illustrate his 
point. He says: 


“a 


3elgium has for centuries been Catholic and Ultramontane to 
the core. This country hasa population of more than six millions, 
of whom only fifteen thousand are Protestant and three thousand 
Jews. All the rest are Catholic. Here is confessional solidity. 
The Catholic Church has been the leading factor and force in the 
life and history of Belgium, and here she has celebrated her 
greatest triumphs and has again and again boasted of them. 
With some few exceptional cases she has controlled the whole 
educational system of the country, especially the elementary and 
public schools. .. . 

‘““Now, how has Social Democracy fared in Catholic Belgium ? 
This the last elections have shown. Nearly one fifth of all the 
votes cast have been given for the candidates of the Social 
Democrats, and we must remember that on the side of non- 
Socialistic candidates are found a great many more ‘plural votes’ 
than on the side of the Social Democrats—it being the rule in 
Belgium that the wealthy and the educated exercise the right of 
‘plural votes,’ z.e., their votes are counted two or three times. 
The Ultramontanes indeed claim that this increase in the Social- 
istic vote is to be attributed to the growth from the Liberal 
Party. Toacertain extent this is the case, but the claims of the 
Clericals that itis the bulwark against Socialism, irreligion, and 
moral degeneracy thereby become none the lessabsurd. Whence 
did these Liberals come, if the Catholic Church is the physician 
for all the ills the State and society is heir to? 

“Catholicism can save the people as little from ‘Atheistic Lib- 
eralism’ as it can from Social Democracy. In the year 1886 a cir- 
cular letter was sent to representative men in all th2 different 
stations of life with questions pertaining to the condition of the 
workingmen. Three fourths of the replies declared that relig- 
iously the people ‘deteriorated,’ or ‘had disappeared altogether, ’ 
or ‘Catholicism was losing its hold more and more.’ Liege with 
its thirty-eight churches and thirty-five cloisters returned a hope- 
less answer; Brussels declared that ‘nine tenths of the children 
are illegitimate, and immorality is beyond description.’ And 
all this is so, although the Belgian Social Democrat, in so far as 
he has attended a school at all, has been a pupil in the Catholic 
Ultramontane public schools, and in a country in which each year 
more than half a million Catholic sermons and catechetical lectures 
are delivered. The country which with right and reason has been 
called the ‘land of cloister and the clergy’ has become the Eldo- 
rado of Social Revolution.” 
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WERE ABRAHAM, ISAAC, AND JACOB 
MYTHS? 


IBLICAL criticism of the day is being rapidly focused on 
the question whether the Patriarchal era in Israel’s history 
is fact or myth. In Germany this problem is in the forefront of 
discussion. ‘The genesis of the contest, which is as vigorous and 
general as was the controversy on the Apostle’s Creed several 
years ago, is found in a course of “ vacation lectures,” delivered 
by professors in Bonn some months ago to a large audience of 
pastors. The spark that enkindled the debate was the address of 
Professor Meinhold on the Origin of Israel’s History and Relig- 
ion, in which he decided that there is practically nothing histori- 
cal in the records of the Pentateuch preceding the age of Moses, 
and that consequently the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
as also all others of that period, were myths. 

In his lecture, which has just appeared in a pamphlet form, Mein- 
hold states his central thesis to be this: “In order to furnish an 
historical sketch of the beginning of Israel’s religion and history, 
we must discard the age of the Patriarchs altogether.” That age 
he declares to be merely the ‘Ideal Israel,” and the relation be- 
tween Israel and Jehovah, as described in Genesis, ‘a reflection 
of the intercourse existing between Jehovah and His people in 
the best period of Israel, z¢., about 800 B.c.” In reality Abra- 
ham and the other Patriarchs are “really the children of the im- 
agination of Israel controlled bv the spirit of prophecy.” Fur- 
thermore, no religious interest ‘can lie in the question whether 
the Patriarchal history is true or not.” 

As to the grounds on which these claims are put forth, the 
same writer says: 

“It is beyond belief that we can give a picture of the religious 
development of Israel in a period the documentary evidences for 
which are removed at least one thousand years from the events 
they profess to record. What would we say of an historian who 
would give a picture of Charlemagne on the basis of a document 
on that ruler written in our own age, and would know nothing of 
the contemporaneous sources? Still more out of place is it to 
base a history on a mosaic of contradictory sources such as we 
have in the records of the Patriarchs. 

“Nobody among scientific scholars nowadays ventures to assert 
that we have any literary remains from the period before Moses ; 
and between Abraham and Moses, according to the statements of 
the Pentateuch, there is a chasm of 400 years, a period which 
even for the most determined prominence given to oral tradition, 
does not suffice to awaken a spark of confidence in these reports.” 

Again, Professor Meinhold argues, while the neighboring peo- 
ples, in Babylonia, Syria, and Assyria, at this period, 2200 B.c., 
already exhibited a marked degree of culture, Canaan, “the 
bridge between Egypt and Babylonia,” could not have been, with 
its many cities and settled population, open for a nomadic family 
or tribe, as is claimed in Patriarchal history. 

Again he argues that the names of the Patriarchs are not those 
of individuals but collective terms for tribes. He says: 

“If we must, as is done in the case of Ishmael, the collective 
name for the different Arabic tribes, take ‘Edom’ collectively, 
why must we not do so in the case of his brother Jacob?” 

Probably as fair a representative of the conservative side of 
the discussion as can be found is Professor Zéckler, of Greifswald, 
who, while willing to accept whatever innovations fair and hon- 
est criticism may demand in regard to Old ‘Testament literature 
and history, is a pronounced opponent of the naturalizing tenden- 
cies of the newschool. In the Bewe7s des Glaubens (February), 
he enters into the details of the problem and maintains substan- 
tially the historical correctness of Patriarchal history. After 
drawing attention to the evidences we have outside the Bible for 
this period, he concludes that “to make the time between Abra- 
ham and the oldest literary record of his career a thousand years 
and more is a violent abuse of criticism.” He cleverly turns the 
argument that the existence of a nomadic tribe in Palestine at 
that early period, when a comparative culture already existed, is 
unthinkable, into a proof that this argues rather that Abraham 
and the early Israelites enjoyed a higher degree of culture than 
the modern critics are willing to credit them with. He says: 

“It was possible for a nomadic family to exist and thrive in the 
midst of the Canaanitic cities and diverse populations, but it was 
possible only if an understanding had been reached between 
them and their neighbors. Accordingly the leader of these 
nomads could not have been a half-wild man after the manner of 
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a modern sheik. A certain degree of culture must be presup- 
posed in his case, an acquaintance with the art of writing, with 
money, etc., etc. We cannot imagine men who transact such busi- 
ness as that recorded in Genesis xxiii. to be ignoramuses.” And 
accordingly the existence of written sources at so early an age is 
no more than probable, especially, too, in view of the fact that 
other peoples around and about them, also those with whom 
Israel stood in the relation of kinship, really did possess a liter- 
ature at that time, as has become clear again by the Tel-el- 
Amarna finds. 

Zoéckler adds that not a few prominent representatives of a 
more careful criticism, such as the late Professor Dillmann, 
Kitsel, and others, believe in a more or less historical character 
of the Patriarchal history. 

Probably as characteristic an utterance on the early religion of 
Israel as has been lately made comes from the lips of Professor 


Nowack of Strassburg,delivered at the University at the official 
celebration of the Emperor's birthday. He says: 
“The opinion is quite current that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 


were originally nothing but tribal gods; but, however current 
this opinion may be, it has never been scientifically demonstrated 
to be correct. At most this might be claimed in reference to 
Abraham and Sarah; but even in this case the argument is weak. 
But the names of Isaac and Jacob absolutely admit of no such 
interpretation. In the case of other names in the earliest records 
of Israel, which are often claimed to be those of divinities (e.¢., 
Gen. iv. 17, S9g.,V. 1, Sgg.) we must always take into considera- 
tion the possibility that these names are not really of Hebrew 
origin, but may be taken from Babylonian mythology. We know 
from recent Tel-el-Amarna fragments how strong the influence of 
Babylonia was in Palestine at a very early age. Only in the 
case of one name can we be reasonably sure that a tribal divinity 
is meant, namely, the name of God.” 





HOW PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS OBSERVED 
SUNDAY. 


GROWING discussion on the proper character of Sabbath- 
observance seems to be one of the features of recent maga- 
zine and newspaper literature. The Sunday question is always 
a live one, not only in theological but in political circles as well, 
and a contribution recently made to it by Professor Zahn, of the 
University of Erlangen, Bavaria, is one of importance. Profes- 
sor Zahn is accounted the leading conservative specialist in Ger- 
many in the department of early Christian research, his only 
rival, Harnack, being classed among the liberals. Zahn’s con- 
clusions will not, however, bring strength to the Sabbatarian side 
of the controversy, as he holds that there is nothing in the earliest 
Christian literature to support the views of the Sabbatarians. 
The results of his researches are set forth in the sixth of a series 
of historical studies published together under the title “ Shzzzen 
aus dem Leben der alten Kirche” (Sketches from the Life of the 
Primitive Church). 

He speaks of the differences between the early Christians of the 
St. James type and those of the Pauline type in matters of Jewish 
ceremonials, but says that they were a unit in regarding the 
Lord's Day as entirely distinct from the Jewish Sabbath. Some- 
times both days were observed, “but the Christians of the first 
three centuries,” he says, citing Justin Martyr also in proof, 
“never thought of regarding the Sunday as the continuation of 
the Jewish Sabbath, or even to call this day ‘Sabbath’”—the Day 
of the Lord, referring to Christ, being the name uniformly used. 
Professor Zahn then continues as follows: 


“If we ask the Christians of the earliest centuries, the oldest 
witnesses as to the idea of Sunday, for the reason which they had 
in marking this one day above all the rest, they will with one 
voice declare, ‘We celebrate this day because Christ on this day 
arose from the dead.’ The Sunday was for them a weekly recur- 
rence of the Easter festival. Throughout Sunday was regarded as 
a day of joy. While the Christians were accustomed on other 
days to pray kneeling, the resurrection of Christ of which this 
day was the memorial gave them courage to stand upright on 
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their feet before their God, and to forget their unworthiness, 
which had been buried by Christ in death, the memory of which 
had been celebrated on the preceding days on their knees. On 
Sunday the early Christians prayed standing. Already ata very 
early day the custom of celebrating Wednesday and Friday in 
addition to Sunday had been introduced into the Church, and this 
brought out all the more sharply the characteristic idea of the 
Sunday worship. Those other days were days of fasting and 
humiliation; Sunday was a day of joyful and glad worship. On 
this day only did the services culminate in the memorial feast of 
the Savior, the Last Supper, which belonged exclusively to the 
‘Day of the Lord.’ To fast on Sunday was regarded as un- 
seemly, and later even as a sin. And even apart from the ser- 
vices the Sunday was regarded as a day of rejoicing. Even the 
rigoristic Tertullian, at the close of the Second Century, again 
and again emphasizes this. 

“That on this day the ordinary business and work of life were 
laid aside as much as possible, was regarded as a matter of 
course; but it is characteristic of the original character of Sunday 
observance that in the oldest Christian literature there is practi- 
cally not a word about this matter. The negative idea of rest 
from daily labor did not enter as a prime factor into the concep- 
tion of proper observance of this day. Christians are indeed re- 
buked for allowing their business to keep them away from the 
services; but not Sunday work itself, but the overestimation of 
worldly work and indifference therein shown to God’s Word and 
services, is pronounced as a grievous sin. Even as late as the 
Fourth Century, when writers warn against the celebration of 
the [Jewish] Sabbath by abstaining from work, a similar demand 
is not made as conditional for the Sunday. 

“We see that this original conception of Sunday observance 
departs widely from that idea which zealous friends of Sunday 
observance are apt to emphasize in our day. It has not been my 
purpose to present a theory of the Sunday or to oppose false 
ideas. But history is a great teacher, and by repeating what she 
teaches erroneous views of themselves fall to the ground.”— 
Translated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





WHITTIER’S RELIGION. 


a. title does not indicate anything like a controversy as to 

the religious position or opinions of the dead poet, but 
merely captions a few words by Rev. Camden W. Cobern—a 
paragraph extracted from an article by him in 7he Methodist 
Review (March-April) on the pious character of Whittier and the 
liberality of his orthodox views. Mr. Cobern in his essay quotes 
freely from the poet’s verses to illustrate his freedom from bigotry 
of opinion, and incidentally denies that Whittier ever leaned 
toward any church or advocated any creed save that of the 
Friends, it being asserted that various religious organizations 
have from time to time claimed Whittier because of certain of his 
poetical expressions. Mr. Cobern says: 


““One of the most beautiful characteristics of Mr. Whittier was 
the largeness of mind, the liberality of spirit, which fitted him to 
belong to the universal Church of humanity. In 1884, when his 
picture was hung in the Orthodox Friends’ School at Providence, 
R. I., he could truthfully write, ‘I am a Quaker by birthright and 
sincere convictions, though no sectarian, in the strict sense of the 
term;’ and President Chase, of Haverford College (Orthodox), 
on the same occasion could say that, although the poet had been 
the ‘unfailing champion of the principles which the Society of 
Friends had always proclaimed,’ yet ‘we will not claim for sect 
or party what belongs to mankind. Whittier is ours, but he is 
no less the world’s.’ That was well said. Every evangelical 
Church can claim him as well as the little orthodox society of 
which he was a lifelong member; and even outside the bounds of 
orthodoxy or Christendom, wherever there are brave and rever- 
ent souls struggling after truth, they will find respondent, sym- 
pathetic notes everywhere in Whittier’s verses. No one of all 
our singers has lashed the bigot and the sectary with scourge 
more terrible than he. No one, since that day when Pharisee and 
hypocrite and money-changer fled before the Man of Nazareth, 
has any one, with truer eye or stronger arm, laid heavier blows 
upon the backs of those parsons and laymen who, magnifying 
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creed, have omitted the weightier matters of the law—judgment, 
mercy, and faith. 

‘Small respect for cant and whine, 

Bigot’s zeal and hate inalign, 

Had that sunny soul of thine. 

But to thee was duty’s claim 

Sacred, and thy lips became 

Reverent with one holy Name.’” 


Cleanse the Temple.—In a brief but double-leaded and con- 
spicuous editorial, with the above title, Zhe Christian Advocate 
(New York), says: 


“ 


The lesson of current ministerial and lay scandals is that the 
abdication of the power of discipline in the churches, both with 
respect to the laity and the clergy, is bringing forth thistles. 
‘Peace! peace!’ have the churches cried, and ‘there is no peace.’ 
Popular ministers pass on uncriticized and uninvestigated, though 
the air is thick with rumors. Laymen commute for the absence 
of good deeds, and even for the presence of bad deeds, in their 
daily lives, by large contributions or personal affability and social 
position. 

“A few weeks ago a man high in the Church, closely connected 
with all of its benevolent operations, was found to be a defaulter. 
He had robbed widows and orphans for years, had absolutely 
broken up one bank and paralyzed another, and then he shot 
himself. His former pastor returned to the city where these 
deeds occurred, publicly spoke of his magnanimity and liberality, 
and intimated that ‘his tragic death expiated his possible mistake.’ 

“It requires moral courage to enforce discipline. The absence 
of it debilitates the Church, and causes more unbelief than the 
attacks of infidels; indeed, it is the chief weapon of popular infi- 
delity, which, from the great number of inconsistent Christians, 
infers the delusion, inconsistency, or hypocrisy of all. ‘The time 
is come for judgment to begin at the house of God.’” 


The Duty of Religious Teachers.—“The hygienist may tell 
us how to maintain our physical health, the sociologist how to 
govern ourselves as members of society, the publicist or political 
economist how we may advance our own material interests or 
contribute to those of the community. But there is room fora 
teaching which shall in a manner correlate all these, which shall 
reveal the sacredness of every duty and the profound significance 
of life. This is the teaching which especially deserves the name 
of religious, inasmuch as it awakens in the mind of the individual 
a consciousness of his relation to the universe, as a whole, and an 
accompanying sense of universal law. Who, it may be asked, is 
sufficient for these things? Not every one assuredly who enters 
on the clerical profession. It is a vastly easier thing to denounce 
science as heterodox than to minister in any effective manner to 
the higher life of one’s fellows. The latter, however, is the true 
function of the religious teacher, not the former. Science is ad- 
vancing to-day with giant strides, but discontent is on the in- 
crease. Why? Because the essential conditions of happiness are 
ignored ; because rich and poor, however diverse their points of 
view in other respects, join in affirming that life consists in ma- 
terial abundance, that character is of little account, that money 
can do everything. In such a condition of things it is really sur- 
prising that religious teachers should find time to attack men of 
science for any views whatever which they inay promulgate, the 
need being so pressing for a manifestation of those moral truths 
which no scientist would think of opposing, and which in point of 
fact no scientific doctrine can be said to touch. The fieldsare 
white to the harvest, but the really competent reapers are few. 
They would be more numerous, perhaps, if the needs of the time 
were better understood, and if ministers were not required to 
undergo an apprenticeship to outworn systems of thought.”— 
From “ The Edttor’s Table,” in Popular Science Monthly. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


SPEAKING of the common communion cup, 7#e Ram's Horn remarks: 
‘*‘In the absence of weightier matters of the law, ministers’ meetings and 
religious journals continue to discuss with apparent seriousness the subject 
of individual cups at communion. Of course Yankee ingenuity has been 
taxed, and among other expedients we hear of wine-soaked wafers, gum- 
drops, thimbles, and such diminutive receptacles for the vintage. If we 
are going to be absurd, why not propose to take the wine in the original 
grape or pass around a moist raisin?” 

The Richmond Christian Advocate says: ‘‘The man who advertises his 
business may or may not have an eye to righteousness, but the man who. 
advertises his righteousness is pretty sure to have an eye to business.”’ 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


EUROPE’S WITCHES’ CALDRON. 


E are often told that the United States has to perform an 
unrivaled task in assimilating the various races which 
emigrate to her shores, and many among us accept the statement 
without much thought. Yet our troubles in this respect are noth- 
ing more than beset the Balkan countries, where a dozen fierce 
races possess sufficient prerogatives to warrant an exhibition of 
national pride in each. In the Nuova Antologia, Rome, Carlo 
-de Stefani, in a series of articles, describes the turmoil in which 
the fierce tribes of the Balkan Peninsula live, whose race difficul- 





ties present a contin- 
ual danger to the 
peace of Europe. 
We select the follow- 
ing extracts: 


“The different ra- 
ces settled in the Bal- 
kan are very numer- 
ous. Its mountains 
form a series of nat- 
ural fortresses, each 
of which is sufficient- 
ly secluded from the 
rest of the world to 
prevent their inhabi- 
tants from mingling 
with each other, 
while they can be de- 
fended easily enough 
to prevent their final 
subjection. Almost 
every nation in the 
world has_ planted 
colonies in the Bal- 
kan, and as most of these colonies are descended from the war- 
riors who overran the country, they retain much of the fierce 
character of their ancestors. Greeks, Romans, Huns, Slavs, and 
‘Turks have conquered the country in turn, each of them leaving 
a remnant of their people to tell the tale, while the Crusaders 
freely mingled with the inhabitants of the provinces through which 
they passed. 

“The Albanians, who number probably two and one half mil- 
lions, are thought to be the most ancient of these races. They 
are supposed to be descendants of the ancient Illyrians. They 
live chiefly in Thracia, Bulgaria, besides Albania proper. The 
Wallachians are about eight millions, over half of them being in 
Rumania, but large colonies are also to be found in Servia and 
in the Austrian Empire, as well as in Bessarabia. As the Balkan 
will unquestionably be divided between the Slavs and the Greeks, 
the Rumanians are one of the most important races. The Bul- 
garians are over four millions strong, and are found outside of 
the province named after them, chiefly in Macedon, the Bonate, 
Servia, and Albania. About 200,000 Circassians have entered the 
Peninsula since 1863, settling mostly in Servia and Macedon. 
The Osmanli, corresponding to the Moors of Spain and the Arabs 
of Sieily, are probably less than one and one half millions, while 
there are over 600,000 Jews. Add to these 400,000 Gipsies and 
200,000 Armenians, and it will be easy to understand why the 
Balkan is such a source of danger to the peace of Europe. Over 
all these races of Slavic origin or closely related to the Slavs, 
Russia endeavors to exercise an influence which is to give her the 
mastery over the Peninsula when the Ottoman Empire ceases to 
exist. With the help of these people Russia could also dismem- 
ber Austria very easily.” 











NICHOLAS IL., PRINCE OF MONTENEGRO. 





The spirit of independence is, however, too strong in these 
nations to admit the possibilities of their easy subjection to the 
rule of the Czar, especially as most of the Balkan States have 
constitutional government. And although the friends of Russia 
are very numerous, there are not wanting signs that Montenegro 
may assume the leadership over the nations of the Balkan. This 
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possibility is discussed in the Revue Encyclopédigue by J. 
Mareuil, who writes : 


“Montenegro holds a unique place in the Orient. During the 
ages when all the other Christian countries of the Balkan suc- 
cumbed to the domination of the Ottomans, the Montenegrins 
were never subjected to the yoke of the Turks, a fact of which 
they are particularly proud. On the other hand they are very 
proud of their Slavic descent, they consider their country as the 
Piedmont of the East, and believe that they are destined to unite 
all the races of the Balkan Peninsula into one single empire, as 
Sardinia united Italy. The realization of this dream is, perhaps, 
very distant, but they continue to take the duty of representing 
the Slavic races of the Balkan very seriously. The relations 
of the principality with the rest of the States are very good. 
There was even talk of a closer union with Servia, but the return 
of ex-King Milan to that country spoiled this plan. Prince 
Nicholas has married one of his daughters to a scion of the House 
of Karageorgevitch, the rivals of the reigning dynasty in Servia. 
It has also been predicted, with some appearance of truth, that 
if the House of Obrenovitch is overthrown in Servia, Nicholas of 
Montenegro will be called to occupy the Servian throne. In that 
case it is not impossible that he may unite to his principality the 
crowns of Bulgaria and Bosnia as well, although his ambition 
is probably not so far-reaching. Montenegro and its Prince are 
therefore the natural enemies of Austria and Turkey.” 


BISMARCK’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


RINCE BISMARCK is reported to have said that in his 
long and eventful life he never had a whole day of unal- 
loyed happiness. This in spite of the fact that he has probably 
had more honors conferred upon him than any other individual in 
Europe, if not in the world. Germans in various parts of the 
globe are now preparing to celebrate on April 1 the eightieth 
anniversary of his birth, and are racking their brains to find what 
honors could be conferred upon him to eclipse those which he 
alfeady possesses. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, London, enumerates some of the 
Orders in the possession of the Prince: 

“Two Lions, one Sun, one Red Eagle, one Black Eagle, one 
White Eagle, one White Elephant, the Order of Christ, the 
Golden Fleece, the Chrysanthemum, the Orders of St. Hubert, 
St. Andrews, St. Stanislaus, and St. Anne. Crosses, crowns, 
and scepters innumerable form only a small part of the great 
total. When Sedan was in the distant future, Napoleon III. con- 
ferred on him the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honor, and the 
Emperor of Germany and King of Prussia presented him with the 
Iron Cross for valor when it was in the immediate past. His 
first decoration was a medal for saving life. He won it just fifty- 
three years ago, when he plunged into the waters of the Wendelsee 
to rescue a drowning groom, and he received it from the hands 
of Frederick William IV. His first honorary degree was con- 
ferred upon him by the University of Halle in 1867. How many 
has he received since then?” 

There is talk in Germany of conferring upon Bismarck an 
honor specially to be created for him, the ‘Freedom of the Ger- 
man Empire.” Some papers suggest a Bismarck postage-stamp, 
others advocate that he should be made hereditary ruler of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Yet it is worth noting that the Parliament, or 
at least the Lower Chamber, cannot forgive the Prince for the 
political antagonisms of the past. The National-Liberals and 
Conservatives indeed responded to the suggestion of President 
von Levetzow “that the House determine officially how to honor 
Prince Bismarck on the eightieth anniversary of his birth,” but the 
Clericals, the Radicals, and the Socialists voted the motion down. 
This decision of the Reichstag has called forth plenty of censure, 
which is well expressed by the Rundschau, Chicago, which says: 


“It is only just that the people should prepare to honor the 
founder of German unity, and it is pleasing to note that the 
Princes, headed by the Emperor, support the movement. But 
the nation ought to be represented as a whole. But the Rad- 
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icals cannot forget that Bismarck was their political opponent, 
that he carried out his political policy in spite of their theoretical 
dogmas, that he finished his work in the face of their opposition. 
Like a set of obstinate children they refuse to join in the general 
rejoicings. Of greater importance is the opposition of the 
Center Party. Bismarck’s work is an abomination to the sub- 
jects of the Pope. Rome's followers cannot forgive him that he 
has united Germany under a Protestant Emperor, and thus estab- 
lished the strongest breastwork in Europe against the power of 
the Pope. It is the same with the Socialists. A powerful 
Empire, in which Jaw and order are upheld with a strong hand, 
cannot be pleasing to them, and therefore they refuse to join in 
the preparations made by the people for honoring the founder of 
this Empire.” 





SHOULD FRANCE AND GERMANY BURY THE 
HATCHET FOREVER? 


HAT France and Germany are ready at any moment to fly 

at each other’s throat is an impression that has prevailed 

ever since the struggle of 1870. There are indications, however, 
that Germany knows too well the cost of war to rush into it 
lightly, and that time, the great physician, has begun to heal the 
wounds inflicted upon French pride. One of the most remarka- 
ble proofs that France views her neighbor in a more pacific light 
is that French writers of note begin to advise their countrymen 
to visit the neighboring Empire. Thus, in the Revue Blanc, 
Paris, Leroy-Beaulieu, the celebrated philosopher and social eco- 
nomist, in an article addressed to the young men of France, says: 


“For my part I do not demand the retrocession of Alsace: it 
is not customary to give back what has been taken by force of 
arms, until compelled to do so by force of arms. ‘The Germans 
continued to regard Alsace-Lorraine as part of the Holy Roman 
Empire a couple of centuries after we had taken them. They will 
understand that Alsace-Lorraine has not passed from our dreams 
within twenty-five years. I do not see why our memory should 
be shorter than that of the Germans. But a nation as old as our 
France can afford to be patient. A century is no more than a 
year in the life of a people. The future may have surprises in 
store for us, for the unexpected often happens. No, I do not 
speak of the restitution of Alsace-Lorraine, although it would do 
more to establish the security of the nzw German Empire than 
all the forts at Metz and Strasburg. Krupp’s gunson the heights 
of Metz are a menace to us; but without this menace our nation 
would be in danger of falling to pieces. I only ask the Germans 
to treat the population of the Rezchs/and with equity, and to trust 
to the justice of Germany’s claim as well as to the ascendency of 
the Deutsche Kultur to finish the conquest. 

“There is a kind of low patriotism, an intolerant, imbecile, 
affected patriotism of which we ought to rid ourselves as soon as 
possible. Fora long time past we have been compelled to blush 
for those fanatical simpletons who seek their glory and demon- 
strate their love for France by closing our cities to Lohengrin 
and his bark drawn by swans—a form of patriotism which must 
be killed. Wherever a work of beauty or of truth may have 
originated, though it came from the banks of the Spree or the 
Oder, be it a song, a poem, a drama, a novel, or a history, our 
gates should be open to receive it. 

“Young France, I think, has no intention to withhold its hand 
from Germany. If I understand our younger people right, they 
do not hate the Germans.” 


The writer here describes how, for the past twenty-five years, 
everything has been done to create hatred in the breasts of the 
young generation, under the mistaken impression that this would 
assist in retrieving the fortunes of France. But this is a vain 
hope: 


“If we should be told that France cannot hate well, I would 
rejoice. National hatred is contrary toour national genius. God 
forbid that we, because one day we were beaten and despoiled, 
should make ourselves unnatural, should mutilate our genius and 
our souls. 


“If our youth are anxious to know something of Germany, they 
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should be commended rather than blamed. What a study—this 


victorious country !” 

Leroy-Beaulieu speaks of the ‘castles which crown her [Ger- 
many’s] hills, the wisdom of her teachers, the great treasures of 
her art and literature” at some length. Not to be acquainted with 
all this, he thinks, is likely to be dangerous to France in future. 
It is necessary for France to know whence the Prussians obtained 
their vigor, their physical and moral strength. It is not neces- 
sary to copy them, but only to study them. The writer then 
turns to the political aspect of the Germany of to-day, and points 
out that two powerful principles are struggling for ascendency in 
the land of the Teutons: 


or 


rhe one is Czesarism, the other Socialism. ‘The duel between 
the two will determine the fate not only of Germany, but of our 
whole Western civilization. Cesarism and Socialism, in 
our France, so forgetful and lax, they also have their apostles 
and believers. Are we to be ground beneath the heel of a 
Ceesar, or beneath the dictature of an ignorant proletariat? I 
do not know what these two rivals may amount to in Germany, 
but I know that if the France of to-day perishes, it perishes 
through Czsarism or Socialism. 

““A new Napoleon cannot save France during our days, as cir- 
cumstances are much less favorable than in the beginning of the 
century. 

“The France of to-day is not the victorious Germany of the 
Hohenzollerns, the France of 1900 will not be the France of 1800; 
shorn of her provinces she is no longer large enough for a Cesar. 
She has not the strength necessary to an zmperator, and would 
have to content herself for a long time with an inglorious Augus- 
tulus and the glories of the past. ‘The laurels of the battlefield 
are necessary to an zmferator, but a new Cesar would risk a 
worse defeat than Sedan or Waterloo.” 

The question whether Socialism is really a source of danger 
can best be studied in Germany, thinks the writer, and for this 
reason, if no other, the youth of France should study the ways 
of the neighboring nation. If Socialism is dangerous, its devel- 
opment in Germany will cool some of the hot-heads of France. 





AUSTRALIA’S FEAR OF JAPANESE INVASION. 


mm an armed invasion which could probably be easily 
1 warded off with the assistance of England’s fleet, but an 
invasion of Japanese laborers who, with their patience and in- 
dustry, might prove very dangerous competitors to the well-paid 
Australian tradesmen and laborers. Zhe Bulletin, Sydney, 
thinks that no commercial advantages could weigh against such 
a calamity, and sketches the situation as follows: 


“It is quite conceivable that the rights of a Japanese subject in 
Queensland will soon be matter for international diplomacy, and 
that we may be asked to redress grievance$ at the muzzle of a 
rifle. Everything goes to show that Australia has only two alter- 
natives—free welcome or complete exclusion. The former is 
unthinkable by any democrat. With all his virtues, the Jap isa 
cheap laborer of the most unpleasant kind, his race-quality does 
not fit him for intermarriage on equal terms with Caucasian peo- 
ples, and his presence in large numbers will unquestionably de- 
grade the standard of Australian civilization. The fact that on 
many vital points of character he is equal or almost equal to our- 
selves, makes his rivalry all the more dangerous. Yet Great 
Britain, true to the worship of the Golden Calf, has just con- 
cluded with Japan a treaty which throws open Japanese markets 
to her trade, and in return concedes to Japanese subjects the right 
of entry and settlement on British soil. It is provided that any 
of the Australian provinces may be made parties to the treaty if 
they express a desire to that effect at any time within the next 
two years; and aiready the journalistic organs of commercial 
opportunism are pointing out the great benefits which would re- 
sult to Australia from extensive meat and wool export to Japan. 
It is a benefit which should be refused without the slightest hesi- 
tation. Trade is too dearly bought by the ruin of national life. 
Men are worth more than money. Australia will never sell her 
birthright for a mess of pottage.” 
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STUDENT RIOTS IN RUSSIA. 


ZAR NICHOLAS II.’s decided refusal to grant a Constitu- 

tion and to call the people to share in the government of 

the country has caused much dissatisfaction among the students 

of the University of Moscow. Arrests have been made in conse- 

quence, and the usual tales of innocents sent to Siberia are cabled 

across the ocean. The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of the disturbances: 


“Professor-Klutchewsky undertook to praise the late Czar. He 
declared that history would judge Alexander III. as a monarch 
who had saved European and specially Russian civilization. 
This displeased the students. When, therefore, the Professor 
caused his speech to be published in pamphlet form, they bought 
a great number of copies and adorned them with the following 
fable of the Russian satirist Vevosin : 

“*It became known in the desert of Arabia that the lion, the 
King of Beasts, had died, and all the animals assembled to be 
present at his burial. The Fox, dressed as a monk, addressed 
the crowd as follows: “‘ Bewail your sad fate, O honorable assem- 
bly. He who lies dead before us was the wisest of all rulers. 
Who can measure his goodness and mercy! Innocence never 
suffered during his reign, and truth ruled supreme in his law- 
courts. He was the friend of order and the protector of science 
and art.” “What vile flattery,” whispered the mole to the dog. 
“I knew the lion intimately, and can assure you that neither life 
nor property was safe during his administration.” ‘My friend,” 
replied the dog, “it should not astonish thee that animals of base 
character flatter those who held exalted positions.”’ 

“This fable was sent with Professor Klutchewsky’s pamphlet to 
all the professors and high officialsin Moscow. When the unlucky 
author of the pamphlet a few days after began his lectures he was 
received with groans and cat-calls. The University authorities 
arrested some of the students, three of whom were expelled and 
six punished with short terms of solitary confinement. Against 
this comparatively mild sentence the students protested; they 
gathered in the gardens of the University and demanded the 
freedom of the prisoners. The Government then interfered. 
More than a hundred of the rioters were arrested ; forty-four of 
these have been forever excluded from Russian universities and 
colleges. This led to a monster petition to the Czar, in which he 
is asked to revive the University Statutes of 1863. But the Czar 
has as yet refused to do so, and it is quite possible that new dis- 
turbances will follow.” 





SKOBELEFF’S VANISHED MILLION. 


O hero is more kindly remembered by his people than Gen- 
eral Skobeleff, the renowned Russian commander who 
hoped to establish the rule of the Slavs over all Europe. Long 
before his death even, the people told innumerable legends of his 
bravery and liberality, and now he is the acknowledged hero of 
the Russian peasant. The papers are never tired of repeating 
anecdotes about him. Now and then some one with authority 
publishes incidents out of Skobeleff’s life which are not only 
new and strange, but also illustrative of his character and of that 
of his nation. The /storitschesky Vyestnik, Moscow, tells a 
strange story of the absolute disappearance of a million rubles 
($500,000) belonging to the General. Prince Obolensky, who 
knew Skobeleff very well, vouches for the truth of this tale: 


“Prince Obolensky saw Skobeleff very frequently during the 
last years before his death. The General came to Moscow very 
often to visit Mr. Morlow, the manager of the Government Bank. 
Ivan Ilich, as Skobeleff called Morlow, administered the General's 
funds. In June, 1882, Skobeleff was greatly disturbed. He 
showed Obolensky an article by Madame Adam, which im- 
pressed him very much, and he believed that Russia was on the 
eve of another Oriental war. ‘But it will cost immense sums,’ 
he added, ‘and I must try to prepare myself.’ He was much 
excited, and began at once to get his money together, intending 
to deposit a million with Morlow. He took the matter so seri- 
ously that he would not lend to his best friends, although he was 
generally very liberal. This was in the beginning of June. 
Toward the end of the month Prince Obolensky, who knew that 
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the General had managed to raise the desired sum, visited him, 
and found him in very low spirits. 
syllables only. 

“*What ails you, Michael Dmitrijewich?’ asked the Prince. 

“*What ails me? Well, my money is gone.’ 

““What money? Has any one stolen your purse?’ 

“*Bother my purse! My million has vanished absolutely. I 
cannot obtain the slightest trace of it anywhere.’ 
“The Prince thought his friend demented. 

should be lost seemed to him impossible. 

“*As you know,’ continued Skobeleff, ‘Ivan Ilich [Morlow] 
has gathered all my funds and sold all my grain, and now he is 
—crazy. Ihave asked him more than once what became of my 
capital, and each time he crawls under the table and barks like a 
dog. His mind is gone completely.’ 

“*Why don’t you inform the banks?’ 

““T have done so, but there is no trace of the money.’ 

“The General evidently tried to drown his sorrow in liquor. 
When Prince Obolensky suggested that some of Morlow’s em- 
ployees had stolen the money, he shook his head. Nevertheless, 
a few weeks after the death of the General a lackey was arrested 
for trying to sell a portfolio containing some of Skobeleff’s corre- 
spondence. The fellow had been in Morlow’s service. Skobeleff 
would never attend to the matter, or investigate it properly. 
‘Leave me alone,’ he said, ‘I have only two more years to live 
and wish to pass them as pleasantly as Ican.’ He was dead two 
days after. Morlowdied ten years later in a madhouse, but the 
secret of Skobeleff’s lost million could never be obtained from 
him, and the money remains undiscovered to the present day.” 


He would answer in mono- 


That such a sum 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRENCH dueling pistols are proverbially harmless. The opponents miss 
each other a couple of times, then shake hands, and the affair is ended. It 
is different in a sword due); one or the other of the principals is wounded, 
sometimes killed. The last affair of this kind with a tragical ending isa 
duel between Hyppolite Percher and Captain Le Chatilier. The former, a 
journalist of some note, published an article in the Journal des Débats, 
Paris, which the officer considered insulting to him. They met at the 
“Moulin Rouge,” and Percher was run through the body. 


THE loss of the liner £/de has been followed by another marine disaster 
of equal magnitude. The Spanish cruiser Retna Regente, one of the best 
ships of the Spanish navy, has been wrecked off the coast of Spain, as is 
shown by the débris washed ashore. She carried acrew of over 400 men, 
not one of whom seems to have escaped. 


SOME irritation is shown in Italy on account of the massacre of Italian 
laborers in Colorado, but the Government and the Press show the calmness 
befitting a great nation by acknowledging that, unless the American 
authorities refuse to investigate the matter, the incident cannot be looked 
upon as an insult to the Italian flag. 

THE attempt made by the German Agrarians to introducea grain monop- 
oly in that country, in order to escape the competition of cheap American 
produce, has failed completely. The Emperor said that he did not intend 
to become a “ bread usurer.” 

THE Turkish Government has made an important concession to the 
foreign delegates who accompany the Committee of Inquiry appointed for 
Armenia. Each foreign delegate will have the services of a special inter- 


preter. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION—WHO WILL GET THERE FIRST? 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. 


HERE has been much nonsense, and some sense, expressed 

about the delineation of character from handwriting. Such 

is the opening sentence in an article by John Holt Schooling, of 

the Royal Statistical Society of England. He goes on to devote 

a “quiet examination” to the subject (Nineteenth Century, 

March), and reaches the conclusion that there is a real scientific 
basis for the art of reading character from handwriting. 

He calls to mind the fact that our opinions of people we meet 
are very commonly based upon their facial and other bodily ges- 
tures. All expressions of mental condition are manifested by 
physical movement, by nerye-muscular contractions directed by 
the brain. He says: 


“The walk, the voice, the pose of the head, the postures and 
even the shape of the hands, are affected or modified to a very 
considerable degree by the predominating gestures of past years, 
each gesture which, slight as it may be and gone in a second, has 
nevertheless left its faint score, a score that is constantly adding 
up to make a record. Moreover, every time that a current of 
nerve-energy travels along the channel in which the brain sends 
it, and so causes nerve-muscular contraction, gesture, the easier 
is the path made for the next journey of the nerve-current along 
the same channel; and thus there is an increasing tendency 
toward repetition of this or that nerve-muscular contraction, or 
gesture, which in time cuts its mark upon the very externals of 
a human body, and renders a particular gesture habitually tell- 
tale instead of only intermittently significant.” 


Mr. Schooling thinks that with people who have overcome the 
mere mechanical difficulty of writing, the movements of the pen 
come to be, like the muscular movements of the face, indicative 
of character. The variations shown by the same person’s hand- 
writing at different times, instead of disproving, strengthens this 
theory, such persons manifesting a correspondingly variable dis- 
position. 

In interpreting character from handwriting, it is further stated 
that due allowance must be made for abnormal conditions, such 
as illness, haste, or deliberate change of style to conform to some 
arbitrary standard. He then furnishes the following illustrations 
of the connection between ‘“‘written gesture” and mental condi- 
tions 


or 


Take, for example, handwriting which constantly shows an 
ascendent movement across the page, either as regards individual 
words or as regards the lines of words. An ardent, active, and 
sanguine man usually shows this peculiarity in his written ges- 
ture, perhaps because these qualities are accompanied by a plen- 
tiful store of nerve-force; and plenty of nerve-force causes a man 
to perform all his acts in a buoyant and expansive manner; be 
unconsciously and easily expends the extra nerve-force that is 
needed in order to continually thrust his pen upward and further 
away from his body than is really necessary to the act of writing. 
“As a contrast, take upa handwriting that runs down across the 
page, the words of which, or the lines of words, droop below the 
horizontal level from which each starts. Neglecting exceptional 
cases, it will usually be found that such gesture is the gesture of 
depression, of want of ardor, of sadness. There is a deficiency 
of nerve-force, and the dragging hand gets through its task at 
the least expenditure of energy, and it altogether lacks the virility 
and ‘go’ which mark the former gestures. Even as regards nor- 
mally sanguine people, a profound sorrow, or a physical trouble, 
will cause this gesture of depression to show in their handwri 
ting, as it will show in their temporarily lax gait and bent head. 
‘Look at a handwriting where the upstrokes of one line are 
confused and intermingled with the downstrokes of the line 
above, and in which no clear differentiation exists between the 
symbols used in the act of writing—in which the successive 
actions that go to make up a page of writing are run one into an- 
other. We can scarcely expect a man whose gestures these are 
to be a clear and precise thinker or speaker, or to be lucid in any 
of his actions, especially if, in addition to this confusion, no 
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attention be paid to such details as punctuation, dots to the z's, 
bars to the #'s, etc. Incidentally, we shall not strain our logic if 
We suspect such a writer to be wanting in politeness and courtesy, 
because the action, as a whole, which consists in writing a letter 
of the kind now mentioned is wanting in courtesy, inasmuch as 
it necessarily causes some inconvenience to the addressee of the 
letter. 

“Contrast the handwriting of a gushing, talkative person who 
has no idea of proper restraint or of dignified reserve with the 
written gesture of a discreet diplomatist—such as Lord Dufferin 
—who measures his actions and keeps them well under control. 
In the one case you will see long and unrestrained pen-strokes— 
especially at the end of words, when the action is intemperately 
prolonged instead of being discreetly ended—and in the other 
case you will see no superfluity of pen-gesture whatever. It is 
not necessary to go to the trouble of looking at Lord Dufferin's 
writing for a black and white illustration of this point; the 
written gesture of any discreet and properly reserved person will 
show to you the same peculiarity. 

“IT have some letters written by a person who gets through the 
body of a letter in a somewhat slovenly style, and who neglects 
the courtesies of letter-writing which go to show a consideration 
for the convenience of its addressee; but when X. comes to his 
signature all traces of slovenliness vanish, and it is invariably 
framed in with little dots at the left and at the right hand with 
the loving care of an entirely self-complacent and self-engrossed 
nature. This peculiarity is very minute, and it is instructive to 
witness the writing of this signature and to see the careless man- 
ner until the signature—the ego-part of the letter—is reached. 
Now X. is certainly much more than ordinarily selfish and self- 
complacent; these qualities are known to and commented upon 
by his relatives and acqnaintances.” 


The writer gives four pages of signatures of illustrious persons, 
with brief comments characterizing each, and then tells of some 
experiments he has made to show still further the connection be- 
tween “written gestures” and psychical conditions. He says: 

“T have found that the deliberate action of letting the hand 
move very calmly and quietly, and thus producing very calm and 
equable written gesture, caused the subsidence of a temporary 
condition of mental agitation and restlessness. The deliberate 
action of setting the hand to wander about the paper, making 
confused and tangled written gesture, caused a normally clear- 
thinking and orderly mind to feel a sensation of confusion. The 
deliberate action of setting the hand to make vigorous and as- 
cendent written gesture, was distinctly accompanied by the les- 
sening of a state of mental depression. Conversely, I have ob- 
tained useful results by deliberately assuming, to the best of my 
ability and with sincerity, this or that condition of thought or of 
emotion, and by then freely allowing my hand to write under the 
influence of the assumed and partly reaiized condition, without 
any conscious bias toward this or that form of written gesture. 
A third experiment which yields some interesting and correbora- 
tive results of a similar nature is to standin front of a mirror, and 
try to make the face express some one specified psychical condi- 
tion, at the same time when a diametrically opposed psychical 
condition is forced upon the mind. For example, try to look 
very angry and irritable at the same time when you feel kindly 
disposed and gentle, and the effort will be found difficult, want- 
ing in true expression, perhaps impossible.” 


NOTABLE TRIAL OF A WOMAN MURDERER. 


HE jury at the Antwerp Assize Court recently brought in a 
verdict of guilty in one of the most sensational murder 

trials onrecord. Madame Joniaux, a well-known society woman, 
was convicted of having poisoned her brother, sister, and uncle 
by marriage, to obtain the means necessary to hold her own in 
the circles in which she moved. She was not forced to commit 
these crimes to keep up appearances, as her connections insured 
her reception in the very best society. Her father was a distin- 
guished officer in the Belgian service, her first husband—who 
also died under suspicious circumstances—was a well-known 
bibliophile and author, her present spouse is chief engineer of 
the Antwerp department of roads and bridges, her murdered 
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uncle a member of the Belgian Chambers and an ex-Senator. 
But Madame Joniaux preferred the “fast” set; she gambled and 
cheated at cards, and was more than once in danger of being 
arrested for obtaining money on false pretenses. One of her 
devices for obtaining money was to write forged letters to rela- 
tives, asking for hush-money under the pretense that the son of 
her brother Albert had committed suicide instead of having been 
accidentally drowned. 

The public prosecutor had no easy time with her. The proofs 
of her guilt were numerous and weighty, but she nearly managed 
to influence the jury by her tears; yet it seems that she overdid 
the thing. She had never shown much affection toward the three 
relatives whom she poisoned to obtain the heavy insurance on their 
lives, but, in prison, she surrounded herself with their pictures. 

Her conviction is, throughout Europe, considered just. Curi- 
ously enough, however, a portion of the English Press attack the 
judge for having counteracted her personal influence with the jury 
in his summing up. His conduct is said to have been “incom- 
patible with English ideas of fair play.” Yet an English judge 
thought it necessary to act in a similar manner in the famous 
Maybrick case, in which the antecedents of the prisoner were 
much less likely to lead to conviction than in the case of the Bel- 
gian poisoner. Zhe Home News, London, says: 


“In an English court such conduct would prove the best chance 
for the escape of the accused. The Briton lays no claim to be an 
over-chivalrous creature, but it is quite impossible that any per- 
son should be subjected to the vulgar and brutal treatment to 
which Madame Joniaux was subjected.” 


The Daily Telegraph; London, acknowledges that the courts 
must find out the truth, and cannot be expected to consider the 
selfish interests of the accused; but the judge should not assist 
the prosecutor. The editor writes: 


“The danger that this method may lead to miscarriages of jus- 
tice is very great. We may possibly in this country allow a pris- 
oner too many chances of escape; but this, at any rate, is prefer- 
able to running any risk of punishing the guiltless. In the 
Belgian trial the Judge acted not as an impartial arbiter, but as a 
public prosecutor of a most relentless type; but the cool cleverness 
with which she avoided the most exacting questions and explained 
away damming circumstances showed that the Court was dealing 
with a woman of no ordinary character and abilities. Natural 
affection seemed to be dead within the prisoner's breast, and it 
is, perhaps, consolatory to suppose that in her we have a moral 
monster of the very rarest type.” 


The Weekly Chronicle, Newcastle, says: 


“Madame Joniaux’s conviction is an aggravated example of 

what may be done when a woman waxes bold in transgres- 
sion. . . . It is, indeed, hinted that her first husband may have 
preceded her brother and sisters. He was a bookworm, and 
probably not a congenial spirit for a frequenter of ‘gambling 
hells.’ The main plea urged in evidence of her innocence was 
the impossibility of her being so utterly depraved as to work 
iniquity with the greediness which her crimes disclosed. 
The feebleness of the defense of Madame Joniaux may, how- 
ever, be seen from the fact that her having portraits of her 
victims was pleaded as a presumption of her innocence. But to 
murder is a much greater deviation from the path of rectitude 
than merely to gaze on the portraits of those who have been done 
to death; and any one guilty of the greater enormity is not likely 
to stickle at the lesser. There are people on whom even the curse 
of Cain sits lightly, and though blood has left upon their souls 
an everlasting stain they are not troubled thereby.” 


The /ndependance Belge, Brussels, endeavors to answer the 
unfavorable comments of the English Press: 


“They spring [says the paper] from the English passion for 
individual liberty and individual rights. We view the matter 
from a very different point of view. We place the gesera/ in- 
terests of justice and society first. For the public good it is nec- 
essary that nothing should be neglected by which the absolute 
truth may be discovered. . . . And in the case of this Joniaux 
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affair, which gives such food for reflection to the English lawyer, 
we may say that the affair justifies Belgian proceedings. Madame 
Joniaux, who defended herself with superior intelligence and was 
assisted by the most brilliant Belgian ldvyers, was nevertheless 
declared guilty by a dozen honorable and disinterested citizens. 
Her guilt must be admitted, and the proceedings which aided in 
establishing it should not be regretted.” 

The Brussels paper also draws attention to the fact that, in 
Belgium, the presiding judge gives thescasting vote, as he is con- 
sidered to have better means for entering into the intricacies of a 
case than the jury. 

The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, is shocked at the conduct of the 
audience which witnessed the trial: 

“Especially the dandies and the ladies of ‘high life’ behaved 
outrageously, the dainty people who, thanks to their influence, 
managed to obtain reserved seats as if it were an opera. They 
did not, as in a former trial, dare to bring a lunch and uncork a 
bottle of wine in court. But they did worse. This canaz//e en 
gants Jaunes—this kid-gloved rabble—as a witty Frenchman 
called them, bet on the results of the trial!” 

The paper also seriously questions the advisability of an open 
trial in such cases. Some of the sittings were neither more nor 
less than public lessons in the art of poisoning one’s fellow men. 
A Catholic paper, 7he Weekly Register, London, deplores that 
such depravity should be found to exist in Catholic circles : 


“For Catholic readers especially the case presents the sad and 
depressing spectacle of a little society living in the Catholic cap- 
ital of a Catholic country without, as it seems, the remotest allu- 
sion to the practises and precepts of any religion. It is true that 
the principal figure in the drama is married, and marriage may 
be, of course, taken as a sign of a fundamentally religious law. 
But that is all. A squalid money interest is lightened by 
gaming, dress, and other distractions still less admirable; with- 
out affection, without art—without these or any nearer approaches 
to God.” 


Madame Joniaux has been sentenced to death, but as King 
Leopold never signs a death-warrant since his mother’s decease, 
the poisoner will probably escape with imprisonment for life. 





A MARRIED WOMAN’S RIGHTS OVER HER 
PERSON. 


HE effect upon children of pre-natal influences furnished to 
Lady Henry Somerset an argument in behalf of ‘ personal 
independence” of women as something of deeper importance than 
social and political independence—which, however, she also ad- 
vocates. In an article entitled ‘The Welcome Child” (Avena, 
March), she speaks of the importance of heredity and the signifi- 
cance of the opening sentence in Frances Power Cobbe’s auto- 
biography: “/ was well born.” She then proceeds as follows: 


“Tf I were asked by the devotees of older creeds to state what I 
mean, or rather what I think they mean, by original sin, I shou!d 
say: The unwelcome child in its completest definition. I believe 
original sin degan there; for how many blighted, blasted, be- 
wildered lives may this not account? And the millennium will 
set in when every child is welcome. Let us remember the num- 
ber of children that are at this moment awakening into this world 
whose mothers greet them with a sigh, and hold out their arms 
to take them with a sob instead of a kiss, wishing that the little 
baby face turned up to theirs had never seen the light; yet they 
crowd in, these little unwelcome strangers, upon the weary 
workers of the world, the women who bend over their tasks until 
they lie down under the great agony of maternity, and know 
that, when it is over, weak and wan they must take up their labor 
again with another mouth to feed and less strength to gain the 
wherewithal. Through those dreary months before the final 
tragedy, that child has been environed with the consciousness 
that it was not wanted; gloomy anticipation has robbed the little 
one of joy and hope, and so once more a being comes into exist- 
erce with a life blighted, a nature narrowed and cramped, affec- 
tions chilled, before it has seen the sun in the heavens or drawn 
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the breath of life. And this happens not only in the garret and 
cellar, but inhomes of opulenceand ease. ‘The unwritten tragedy 
of woman's life is ¢here. 

“Tt is all told in the fact that by our sinful, short-sighted igno- 
rance we have trained man to believe that he dominates woman. 
We have perverted passages in the Bible, and built upa creed as 
far from the laws of God as the poles are asunder. Economic 
independence, social and political independence, are of vast im- 
port to women ; but there is a deeper lesson and a harder one to 
teach—the personal independence of woman; and only when 
both man and woman have learned that the most sacred of all 
functions given to woman must be exercised by her free will 
alone, can children be born into the world who have in them the 
joyous desire to live, who claim that sweetest privilege of child- 
hood, the certainty that they can expand in the sunshine of the 
love which is their due. Whoever doubts this has only to study 
the laws of God written in the life of the animal world, and he 
will find that the whole creation in a natural state is founded on 
the principle of the mother’s right to choose when she will be- 
come a mother. This is the chief corner-stone of that holy tem- 
ple we are to build—our character.” 


An interesting story is, in this connection, related by Lady 
Somerset concerning an orator whom she does not name, but who 
will be generally identified as Robert G. Ingersoll. The facts, 
“which are from the lips of the man himself to a confidential 
friend,” are told as casting light upon his “despairing material- 
ism.” His mother, who was of very impressionable nature, re- 
coiled from the Calvinistic doctrines of her husband, a minister, 
and during the pre-natal period of her child’s life, while on a 
visit to a relative, came across Voltaire’s writings, which, in her 
nervous condition, fascinated her. ‘“‘ When the boy was born,” 
we are told, “he had a fine poetic nature and one to which re- 
straint was odious, and as he developed he was from the first a 


pronounced unbeliever in the divine revelation.” 


THE ‘“*NAPOLEON OF JAPAN.” 


= this way, Count Yamagata, commander of the troops oper- 

ating against the Chinese, is designated in the caption to an 
article written by Teiichi Yamagata, a near relative of the 
Count’s, now a resident of New York City and engaged in liter- 
ary pursuits. He tells us (Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
April) of an heroic incident in the Count’s boyhood that called 
him to the attention of a celebrated general and secured for him 


a powerful patron. The story runs as follows: 


“His [the Count’s] quality of heroism developed at the age of 
ten. One warm Summer day he was taking a stroll under the 
shade of a paper umbrella; as usual, he had his books with him, 
and giving very little attention to his path, was absorbed in his 
reading. Suddenly he heard women’s screams and children’s 
shrill shrieks. 

“Facing about, he saw a horseman of the noble rank of Sam- 
urai, whose beast was frantically running in his direction. The 
bridle dangled before the brute’s forelegs, and the rider, unable 
to reach it, hung to his saddle and shouted to pedestrians to get 
out of danger. 

“The people were not slow to obey the command, and the 
nobleman now saw in the road only a delicate-looking boy of ten. 

** Abunai yo! (look out!)’ shouted the horseman, from a dis 
tance. But Ariake, who had calmly folded his umbrella and 
dropped his books, did not budge. He waited until the frantic 
beast was almost upon him, then, swift as lightning, opened the 
umbrella and spread it in the horse’s face. 

“That checked the runaway. The animal came to a stop and 
the nobleman sprang from his back, and, catching the bridle, 
held the horse firmly. 

“Let the horse get cool,’ the boy advised, gently, while the 
nobleman overwhelmed him with praise. 

“The Samurai, after making the animal fast, picked up his 
little rescuer and held him in his arms. 

““*Some day, my noble little fellow,’ predicted the Samurai, 
‘you will be the glory of the Land of the Rising Sun.’ 

“And this Samurai was the celebrated General Saigo Takamori, 


’ 
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commander-in-chief of the Imperial army against the Shogun in 
1867. From this chance encounter Takamori interested himself 
in young Ariake, and became, indeed. his patron. When, in 
1867, the present Emperor, then a boy of fifteen, waged the War 
of Restoration, Count Ariake Yamagata had reached the grade 
of second in command.” 


Count Yamagata early became interested in the art of war as 
developed in the Western nations, and was one of the first to 
bring into Japan the transforming influences of European civili- 
zation. Itwas to America that he turned chiefly for light. “The 
Americans,” he observed, “are destined to become the leaders of 
the world; for industry rules and the Americans are the greatest 
inventors of labor-saving machinery in the world.” 


PESSIMISM AND CIVILIZATION. 


he this the worst of all possible worlds, or at least a very bad 

one indeed? There seem to be many who believe so, and 
their number is on the increase. Pessimism, in certain circles, is 
growing to be the fashion. Is it a sign that the world is growing 
Not at all, says M. Raoul Allier, in the 


cyclopedique, Paris, February 15. 


worse? Revue En- 
It means simply that there 
are an increasing number of people who have no work to do. 
Idlers and dreamers are always pessimistic. 
parts of M. Allier’s article: 


We translate below 


“Pessimism 


is not, for a given epoch, a sign of suffering 
and misfortune. 


The man or the people who are receiving blows 
complain but they usually accept the contest, and though they 
fight with that which strives to annihilate them they waste no 
time in useless lamentation, and it is rare that they come to pro- 
fess the philosophy of despair. This, like an unhealthy flower, 
grows up in hours of prosperity and lassitude. History shows 
eloquently the truth of the two parts of this thesis and indicates 
also where is the remedy against the mysterious evil from which 
so many of our contemporaries pretend that they are languishing. ” 

M. Allier now proceeds to call history to witness, and shows 
that the Jews in the years of their greatest disasters, the Greeks 
in the bour of their struggle for very existence, nay, even Europe, 
in the Tenth Century, which was one of aggravated distress, 
never thought of despair. On the contrary, the Hindus of the 
sixth century before our era, having arrived at an unheard-of 
state of civilization, gave rise to the religion of pessimism, whose 
founder, Buddha, sprung not from the despised and oppressed 
but from a royal race. Again, Alexandria in the third century 
before our era, Rome in its palmier days, Bagdad under the 
Califs—all had their teachers of the “philosophy of disenchant- 
ment,” which was then much as it is to-day. 
planation of all this? 
by M. Allier: 





” 


What is the ex- 
The first that presents itself is thus stated 


“When the nations have attained to material prosperity, or 
when they have realized their ideal, they always meet with the 
philosophy of Aristippus, which preaches indulgence to them, 
puts them on guard against care, recommends to them the art of 
pleasure. After thestrife, why not rest in enjoyment? And here 
deception begins. Physical pleasure quickly betrays him who 
follows it exclusively. It is the most ephemeral of things. ‘Of 
what are we masters?’ says Marcus Aurelius. ‘Of the present, 
of an instant between two eternities.” And then such pleasure 
is far from being sure. The sensibility, in becoming exquisite, 
is at the mercy of all causes of suffering. ‘This was realized in 
antiquity. ‘If there is a part of our existence that is most dear 
to us,’ wrote Seneca, ‘it is always that which is delicate and ex- 
posed to wounds.’ The moderns have had the same experience, 
and the epicurism of to-day, like that of old times, ends in bank- 
ruptcy. The despair of certain people is then no mystery. 

“This explanation, very true in a certain degree, is not suffi- 
cient. The epochs when pessimism flourished are epochs of deep 
reflection, and joy is like love, which flees before the torch of too 
curious Psyche. Each one of our sensations undergoes a verita- 
ble refraction: it does not reach consciousness till it has traversed 
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a layer of ideas and latent images which deviate and change it. 
Reality is almost never poetic. But the mind, naturally a poet, 
transfigures it; it effaces ridiculous or hateful details; it sees 
only what it wishes to see. The value of an object depends on 
the emotions that it reveals or those that it promises. ‘The swal- 
low has little beauty, but it brings tidings of the Spring. Now, 
analysis, the malady of too intelligent ages, is an endeavor to see 
reality as it is. We do not wish to be duped, and we strive to 
distinguish the exact value of the object.” 


The upshot of it all is that those who have the time at their dis- 
posal are apt to fall to thinking, and to those who think comes 
often this fateful malady. Moreover, they fall into introspection, 
into the observation of the thinker’s own mental processes, which 
aggravates the disorder. Says M. Allier: 


“The man who is bound up in his own mind, and wishes nore 
of his mental processes to escape him, stops the silent work that 
is being done within him; in trying to ‘note these quiet move- 
ments he paralyzes them. A morbidly acute consciousness de- 
prives him of the obscure but precious harmony of a spontaneous 
and subconscious activity. And to diminish the total energy is 
to lessen the faculty of feeling pleasure. This progressive pow- 
erlessness of sensibility exasperates the man that it seizes. It 
can drive him to morbid experiments, to the furious pursuit of 
unknown pleasures. It produces despair; in the majority of 
cases, it makes of a human being a machine for suffering. 
Between intelligence and pain the relation is so close that the 
superior animals are those that are the most capable of suffering ; 
the same law is observed among the races of mankind. ‘Pain,’ 
says Charles Richet, ‘is an intellectual function, more perfect as 
the intelligence is more fully developed.’ 

“The analysis of the evil indicates where the remedy is. An 
ideal, the forgetting of one’s self, are necessaries to him who 
wishes to cure himself of pessimism. What! are an ideal and 
simplicity of heart things to be acquired at will? No, certainly. 
But those who leave their tower of ivory and walk about among 
men cannot, at least if they are not terribly deaf, help hearing 
cries and groans. People are suffering around them, and when 
they are willing to see this, they forget for an instant their own 
little personality, their ‘dear myself’ and their beloved griefs. 
Do you remember the legend that M. de Vogiié once told? A 
certain Hindu prince was blind. In vain the king, his father, 
consulted the most learned physicians; he despaired of obtaining 
from Heaven or man the cure of his son. Now, one day, a holy 
hermit appeared beforehim. ‘O King,’ said he, ‘I will return to 
the prince his sight if thou wilt assemble before thy palace the 
multitudes of thy subjects.’ The crowd was assembled and the 
hermit raised his voice. He told of the sufferings of mankind; 
he described them with such pity that tears flowed from every one 
who heard. He collected some of the tears of the people, he 
touched with them the eyes of the prince, and the boy saw the 
light for the first time. . . . Why should this miracle not be ac- 
complished anew in favor of a generation that often fails to see 
where happiness is, and that will accept the sacred touch of the 
multitudes who are weeping and imploring more justice and 
more love ?”— Translated for Tue Literary DIcEst. 





DIVORCE IN FRANCE—AND ELSEWHERE. 


HOUGH the diversity of our divorce laws, and their laxity in 
some of our States, are perennial subjects for complaint, 

we rarely hear any one in this country advocate the total abolition 
of divorce. 
on trial, divorce having been permitted there only since what is 


In France, however, the policy is still regarded as 
known as the Naquet law of 1884. In anarticle in LZ’ ///ustratzon, 
Paris, March 2, Michel Provins maintains that the working of 
this law has been distinctly for the worse. He takes as his text 
the fact that in the eight years since its passage there have been 
40,000 divorces, and that the number has increased yearly, con- 
trary to the predictions of Naquet, who expected that the number 
would be very large the first year, and would afterward be small. 
M. Provins asserts that ancient and, modern history unite in 
demonstrating the following propositions : 


“From the day when divorce is introduced into a country its 
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proportion continually increases. It appeared among every civil- 
ized people at the epoch of decadence, when moral dissolution 
was beginning. 

“Almost always, especially in antiquity, the powers [of divorce] 
of the husband are more extensive than those of the wife—tem- 
pered, it is true, by the obligation to restore the marriage-portion 
and to pay an indemnity. 

“The principle once recognized by a law of any kind whatever, 
we come very soon to the rupture of the conjugal bond by simple 
consent.” 
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These statements the author endeavors to justify by citations 
from the histories of Egypt, the Jews, China, India, Greece, and 
Rome. He comes finally down to modern times and puts the 
state of things as it exists to-day in Europe in the following 


words: 


“If now we come to modern Europe, we find ourselves face to 
face with this statement, made recently by M. Glasson, of the 
Institute : ‘Divorces are increasing; marriages are decreasing. ’ 

“He has made a study of all the States that recognize divorce 
—their number includes almost all, since the Protestant and 
Greek churches have always allowed it, and certain Catholic 
countries, France, Belgium, Austria, also permit it. 

“The country where it is resorted to least is England. 

“A special court—the court for divorce and matrimonial cases— 
takes cognizance of all conjugal difficulties. Infidelity is the sole 
admissible ground of divorce, which it is impossibie to obtain for 
serious maltreatment. : 

“In France from 1884 to 1892, on this single clause—very elas- 
tic—35,000 applications for divorce were made. 

“The country where divorces are most numerous is Switzer- 
land; since the federal law of December 24, 1874, the proportion 
has reached 47 to the thousand. 

“In Sweden since 1831, in Holland since 1851, in Saxony, in 
the grand duchy of Baden, in Germany, since the federal law of 
1875, the proportions have doubled or trebled. 
have sextupled. 

“The Austrian law is interesting in allowing divorce to non- 
Catholics only. In mixed households, that one of the divorced 
couple who is a Catholic may not make a new marriage before the 
death of the other, even when that other has remarried. 

“Finally, the Zwod, or Russian code, authorizes divorce in the 
same terms as the laws of the Orthodox Church. 

“Let us return to our own country to say that, even if our 
divorce law is relatively very recent, we have attained very 
quickly to the most disquieting figures. 

“What has the future in reserve for us, with its relaxation of 
the moral bond and the progress of socialist and collectionist the- 
ories, tending to return man to the so-called state of nature ?” 


In Belgium they 


If M. Naquet has not been able to give us divorce by mutual 
consent, all at once, we are not far from it. 
acknowledged in the law of 1792. 


This cause was 
It sufficed then to make known 
one’s griefs before an assembly of six relatives, and this family 
tribunal drew up a proces verbal that the public officials were 
obliged to execute. 


“The law of 1816, wiser than ours on this point, prohibited 
divorce after twenty years of marriage and forty-five years of age 
for the wife. At present the bonds can be broken even after the 
golden wedding—and this very thing has been done several 
times. 

“Finally, statistics furnish us with a final observation, the 
most unexpected and the saddest: divorces occur oftenest in 
families where there are children; and this fact is not confined to 
our country nor to our times. 

“Does not this prove that, divorce responding to the appetites 
much more than to the necessities only, those practise it with 
whom passion is stronger than the heart and the reason? 

“All history—that of yesterday, that of to-day—justifies the 
fine saying of Legouvé: 

* “The children become, with divorce, the field of battle of two 
hatreds!’ "—7rans/ated for Tue Lirerary DIcEstT. 


EXAMINER—‘‘ How many kindsof poetry are there?’’ Student—‘‘ Three.” 
Examiner—‘‘ Name them.”’ Student—‘ Firstly, lyric; secondly, dramatic; 
thirdly,ep—ep—ep—” Examiner—* Well, ‘ep’ what?’’ Student (flustered) 
—‘* Ep—idemic.” 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Bank Statement. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 


showed a decrease of $3,452,275 in surplus reserve, 


which now stands at $14,146,500. The cash items 
showed a large falling-off owing tothe doings of 
the bond syndicate, and did not reflect the regular 
known operations of the banks for the week. Specie 
decreased $2,453,200, and legal tenders decreased 
$3,361,400 
posits decreased $o,449,3 
$70,800 

Call 


this week at an average rate of 2 per cent. atthe 


Loans contracted $4,851,600, while de 


0. Circulation increased 


loans on stock collateral have been made 


Stock Exchange, with business % per cent. above 
and below that rate. In the outside market busi- 
ness has been done on a basis of 3 per cent., with 
occasional transactions at 2'4 percent. 


business at the Stock 


The better 


Exchange has made an in- 


| modities. 


| ment. 


quiry for call rather than for time loans, and the | 


latter have not shown special activity. Lenders 
have exercised much care with respect to the col- 
lateral accepted, declining all except securities 
with anactive New York market. 
4 per cent. 


Rates are 344 
offer 
per cent. for three to five months. 


a 
for short dates, with small ngs, 
The 
continued 


Many of the down-town banks have given 


and4as5 


maturities of commercial paper have 
heavy. 
their customers to understand that paper maturing 
is to be paid off, and not renewed. ‘The supply of 
strictly new paper has shown asteady and season- 
able increase, and brokers think the outlook favor- 


ill 


for best double names, 4% 


able-for st larger offerings. Rates are 4 a 4% 


per cent for best 


singles and commission house notes, and 5% a 7 for 


as 


singles not so well known. 
The following is a comparison of the averages of 


the New York banks for the last two weeks: 


March 2 


March 16. Decrease 





3. 





Loans.......... 400 $48,004,000 $4,351,600 
DPCCle .....60. 400 67,573,600 2445 3.20 
Legal tenders. 000 79.649, 300 3,301,400 
Deposits ace.esaaie 50 200 518,406,500 4.405 30 
Circulation.... 12, 366, 300 12,295,500 F708 
Increase. 
The Journal of Commerce, March 25. 


The State of Trade. 


Improvement in general trade is more marked, 
but not general. 
New England points 
dence—at New York, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louis- 
villeand other centers along the Ohio River valley, 
to St. Louis, and as far west as Kansas City. 
ilar reports come from Ch 
St. Paul, the first named an 


notably Boston and Provi- 


Sim- 
icago, Milwaukee and 
nouncing that smaller 
quantities of 4 per cent. money are being offered, 
the banks working 
basis, demand 


ro) 


loans continuing to improve, 


steadily toward as5 per cent. 
tor 
and reserves being lower than for a year past. 
From other cities a better feeling is reported, 
based onthe recently developed strength in cot 
wheat and flour. 


ton, 
The widespread prevalence of 
the inquiry whether this upward movement is the 
beginning of a permanent recovery from the two 
years of depression is of lificant. 

As intimated last 
throughout the:United States during the past six 
business days show a gain compared with last 


itseif Si 








week, total bank cleari 


g 


week and with the corresponding week last year 
of6and 13 When contrasted 
with the the third week of March, 1803, 
one month prior to the outbreak of the panic, the 
falling off this week is 22 


per 


per cent. respectively. 


total for 


per cent., and compared 
With 1892 this week’s decrease is 17 per cent. 
The condition uf the speculative stock markets 





AN ARTICLE OF MERIT. 

On the second cover page of this issue 
Dicesr, there is an announcement of the Ramey 
Medicator for Catarrh, Catarrhal Colds, etc. So many 
remedies have been offered that it is a pleasure to 
state that this one has the merit of being thoroughly 
rationaland well-tested, and is fully guaranteed to 
do all that is claimed for it, or the money will be 
returned. 

The little instrument conveys medicated air to all 
parts of the throat, head, and nasal passages, and 
has the indorsement of men and women of highest 
standing. Itis manufactured by the Ramey Medica- 
tor Co., 85 Dearborn St., Chicago, U1. Full particu- 
lars will be found in the advertisement, and THE 
Dicest is assured that any readers who may not be 
entirely satisfied after ordering the instrument may 
have the money refunded promptly. 


of THE 


It is more conspicuous at larger | 








THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


at New York and other cities shows a decided re- 
flection of the better feeling in trade circles and 
the advances already recorded in prices for com- 
force to the belief 
in a further, though probably gradual, improve- 
The tota of business failures 
in the United States, 4s reported to Bradstreet’s, 
this week, against 


The situation lends 


number 


iS 252 262 last week, 197 in the 
week a year ago, 202 two years ago, and 191 in the 
like week of 18 Bradstreet's, March 23. 


Business and Finance. 


It is matter for congratulation that the general 
of the to 


This was emphasized during the week by a gain in 


business country continues improve. 


the bank clearings of 6 per cent. over the previous 


week and 14 per cent. over 


period of last year. 


the corresponding 
Another evidence of the revi- 
found in the better demand for 
money at many interior points, with the accom- 


val of trade is 
panying feature of a rise in the rates of interest. 
New England seems to be particularly favored 
in the matter of improvement, as reliable accounts 
from that section state 


that manufacturers, espe- 


cially of miscellaneous articles, have more orders 
on hand than fora long time past, and that Boston 
and other leading centers of the East are reaping 
the benefit of this in an increased distribution of 
From Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, and various other points in the West 
and Northwest advices tell of better trade, and the 


merchandise. 


recent advance in cotton has caused a revival of 


confidence in the South and Southwest, and those 
the 
kept pace with the improve- 


freely at 


sections have bough 
New York City 


ment, and the distributive movement 


goods East. 


P 
t 
has } 


in general 





The market for cot- 
ton goods has shown a hardening tendency in view 


was fairly large for the week. 


of the advance in the raw material, but ina few 
instances some special drives have been made in 
The 


weather within the past two days has done much 


woolen goods. advent of more Springlike 


to stimulate the retail trade of the metropolis.— 


The Matl and Express, March 23. 


OQ 
< 
m 
a 
ad 


Problem 53. 





As an illustration of what was at one time con- | 


sidered a famous problem, and what an English 


paper says, ‘tis one of the most beautiful problems 


ever composed,” we give you the ‘celebrated 
Bristol Problem.” 


White: K Re; QonK Kté6; 
Kts on K B 7 and Q Kt 6; 


K on son OR sq; 


Rs on Q sq and Kk B 3; 


Ps on K Kt 2, Q 2and 5, Q B3, QR 3. 
Black: K or QB4; Bon Q Kt 4; Kt on Q Kt 2; | 
Pson KBs, K Kt2,QBs5,QR5. 


White mates in three moves. 


Problem 54. 





By R. STAEL. 
First Prize, //lustrated American Tourney. | 
| 
Black—Eleven Pieces. 
| 


K on Q 5; Bs on K8 and K B 2; KtsonK Rsq |} 
andK R3; R K Kt 8; Ps on K 4, K Kt 7, 
Q Kt 2 and 4. 


on Q 4, 





. zr 


a 





5) 
>> 


= 


tw 


it 


a 


White—Eleven Pieces. 


KonQR8; QonK B8; Bon K Kt 7; Kton K Kt3; 


$ 


p 


Pant 











| wins, on boards a2, 
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Rs on KB2and QBs; 
QB2,QKt 3 

White mates in three moves. 

The special difficulty of this problem is in find- 
ing White's second move. 


Ps on Ka, K Kt6,K Ra, 


There are many varia- 
tions, and Black seems to havea reply to anything 
that White We will not 
who send only the key-move. 


attempts. credit those 
As this is a very 


remarkable composition it will pay you to study it. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 5°. 
White. _ Black. 

1 Q R 4 K K ¢ 

B—Kt 5 Anything 
3 Q mates at O4or K By 
Z seccce Q—K B 
> O—B 6 ch K—K 6 
3 Kt—Kt 2 mate 
S pvves B—B 4 
2 B—Q 5 dbl. ch xB 
3 Kt—B 3 mate 

or (2) K K 6 

3 QO—Q B 4 mate 
3 Q—K 4 mate or (2) K—Q 6 
Z ccves b- Os 
2 B—Q 3ch KxB 
3 Ox B mate 


or (2) K—Q 4 


EZ cecces sx B 
2 B—Kt 5 dis ch K anywhere 
3 Q—Q 4 mate 
Py ian P—B 4 
2 O—R 8 ch QxQ 
3 RxP mate 
or (2) O—B 3 


3 Rx P mate 

There are very many variations of this solution, 
We have given the essential ones. 

Two other solutions have been received: 

Q—Kt 4, Black’s answer is B—B 4 

Rx Q will not do, Black plays B—Q 5. If Q—R8 
ch, then K—K 6, and you cannot mate next move. 

Correct solution received from M. W.H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who sent a 
analysis; J. F. Dee, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. B. Simpson, 
Huntingdon, Pa.; the Revs. E.C. Haskell, Sigour- 
ney, la.; J. H. Todt, Spencer, Wis., end E. M. Mc- 
Millen, Lebanon, Ky. 


very complete 


The Rev. H. J. Kreidt:—You are mistaken in your 
solution of 49. R—Q sq is correct. When Black 
plays K—Q 4, Q—Kt 5 Black cannot play 
RxQ because he would be in ch. from White B. 
Nor can Kt interpose because of the White R on 
Qsq. Your solution, Q—B 6, will not do. Look at 
this: Q—B 6, Kt—B 4; R—K sq, K-Bs5. You over- 
looked the force of the White B on R 2 and the R 


is mate. 


| when moved to Q sq. 


John Marshall:—The K can take any piece or 
play to any possible square, if in so doing he gets 
out of check. 

After the Cable Match was finished, the Directors 
of the Manhattan Chess-Club requested D. 
Elwelland S. Lipschutz to report as to the win- 
ning chances of the New York team. This com- 
mittee reported that the Americans had three 
6, and 10, and also that as far 
as could be discerned the Englishmen did not have 
any won game. 





Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “ Index to 
Chimneys ;” and get of your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and _ pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 





itis the Sunnyeise EXTENSION BOOKGASE Prices. 54.0030, 
you ited? Address, SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE CO. Girard, Pa, 
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Insolvent Husband—Securing Wife 
Money Loaned. 


on 


In the case of Gaor Scoot Co. v. Allin, recentiy 
decided by the Supreme Court of Iowa, a wife 
loaned an insolvent husband money from time to 
time in good faith, with the agreement that she 
should have the realty which he then owned, the 
loans being in excess of its value. Thereafter, 
plaintiff recovered judgment against the husband 
on a debt of which the wife was notaware. Held, 
that though the deed to the wife was not delivered 
until after the rendition. of the judgment, the con- 
veyance, having been made in good faith, would 
not be set aside.—61 N. W. Rep., 918. 


Life Insurance—Effect of Misstatement in 
Application. 


In the case of Jerrett 7. John Houseck Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., recently decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Rhode Island, an application fora 
life insurance provided that the policy should be 
void if the statements in the application were un- 
true, and declared that the applicant knew that 
untrue answers and suppressions of factsas to her 
health would vitiate the policy. The Court held 
that where both the mother and sister of an appli- 
cant, who afterward died of consumption, had 
died of that disease, the applicant's failure to 
mention the sister’s death voided the policy, 
though the doctor who examined her had pre- 
viously rejected her, during her mother’s life, as 
being liable to contagion from the latter.—3o Atl. 
Rep., 792. 


Corporation—Mandamus to Secure Inspec- 
tion of Books. 


It was recently decided in Delaware that the 
right of a stockholder of a private corporation to 
inspect and secure copies of its books, papers, and 
accounts for reasonable purposes, which is re- 
fused, will be enforced upon application to a Court 
having jurisdiction by mandamus, and that where 
a foreign private corporation is granted a specific 
tight by the laws of another State, its presi- 
dent, residing in the State, will be compelled to 
produce its books in his possession for examina- 
tion by a nonresident stockholder.—State ex re. 
Richardson v. Swift, 30 Atl. Rep., 780. 


Church Property—Exemption from Taxa- 
tion. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania recently 
held that a constitutional provision giving the 
Legislature power toexempt church property from 
ordinary taxation does not authorize exemption 
from taxes levied to pay the expenses of local im- 
provements, following Illinois Central R. Co. v. 
Decatur, 147 U. S., 190; bk. 37 L. Ed., 132. Chief 
Justice Sterrett says: ‘“‘Aside from any question 
of estoppel, there is no valid reason for extending 
the exemption from taxation, authorized by Arti- 
cle IX. of the Constitution, toa municipal charge 
or assessment such as that under consideration. 
After declaring that ‘all taxes shall be uniform,’ 
etc., the first section provides that ‘the General 
Assembly may, by general laws, exempt from 
taxation public property used for public purposes, 
actual places of religious worship, places of burial 
not used or held for private or corporate profit, 
and institutions of purely public charity.’ Section 
2declares: ‘All laws exempting property from 
taxation, other than the property above enumer- 
ated, shall be void.’ It is scarcely necessary to 
say that any enlargement of the scope of the con- 
stitutional exemption, by legislative enactment or 
otherwise, should be treated as an absolute nullity. 

“The constitutional exemption relates to taxes 
proper, or general public contributions, levied 





A Pound of Facts 
is worth oceans of theories. More infants are 
successfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk than upon any other food. 
Infant Health is a valuable pamphiet for moth- 
ers. Send your address to the New York Con- 
densed Milk Company, New York. 





and collected by the State or by its authorized 
municipal agencies, for general governmental 
purposes, as distinguished from peculiar forms of 
taxation or special assessments imposed upon 
property, within limited areas, for the payment of 
local improvements therein, by which the property 


assessed is specially and peculiarly benefited and | 
enhanced in value to an amount at least equal to | 


the assessment. 
tion between all forms of general taxation and 
this species of local or special taxation that we 
cannot think the latter was intended to be within 
the constitutional exemption. The distinction is 
recognized in several of our own cases, among 
which are Northern Liberties v. St. John’s Church, 
13 Pa., 104; Pray v. Northern Liberties, 31 id., 69. In 
the former it was held that an assessment for pitch- 
ing, curbing and paving a street was nota tax with- 
in the meaning of the Actof April 16, 1838, exempt- 
ing churches and burial grounds from taxes. In 
none of the cases, however, which we have had occa- 
sion to examine, are the distinction and its legiti- 
mate result so clearly and forcibly pointed out as 
they are in Illinois Central Railroad Co. v. 
Decatur, 147 U.S., 190, 197, wherein it is held that an 
exemption from taxation is to be taken as an ex- 


There is such an obvious distinc- | 
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| 
| 


emption from the burden of ordinary taxes, and | 


does not relieve from the obligation to pay special 


assessments imposed to pay for local improvements | 


and charged upon contiguous property upon the 
theory thatit is benefited thereby.””—Appeal M. E. 
Church, 25 Pittsb. L. J., 284. 


Railroads—Duty to Sick Passengers. 


A Circuit Court of Ohio has held in the case of 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R. Co. v. Saltz- 
man, that if a passenger is received on board of a 
train, and becomes sick after he gets upon the 
train, sothat he needs care and attention, it isa 
part of the duty of the railroad company and its 
servants on board the train, so far as may be con- 
sistent with the safe management of the train and 
proper care for the safety of the other passengers 
upon the train, to afford such aid and assistance 
as they reasonably can, to the passenger who is 
thus stricken or afflicted. 

The Court says: ‘It would seem that ifa passen- 
ger became sick in the condition that Shawley was, 
and there wasa place upon the train where he 
could be taken and placed so he would be com- 
fortable, so that a surgeon could properly perform 
his duty toward him, it was the 
railway company to afford all facilities and aid in 
enabling the passenger to reach that place, and be 
placed where he could be taken care of, consistent 
at all times, of course, with the duties the officers 
of the train owe to the general care of the train. 
Still, in the examination of authorities, we find 
that there is a broad difference of opinion in re- 
gard tothe class of cases of which I speak.’"—Crr- 
cuit Court Reports, Ohio, 230. 


Bona-fide Debts—Preference. 


In the recent case of Henri v. Connor, 37 Pac. 
Rep., 128, the Supreme Court of Kansas reiterated 
the sound rule that in the case of a mortgage any 
amount of knowledge on the part of a mortgagee 
of the intent of the mortgagors would not render 
the mortgage void in the hands of the former, in 
favor of liens created after the recording of the 
mortgage, so long as the debt to secure which it 
was given was dona fide, and it obtained by its 
security no more than a fair value in property of 
the debt secured. But a dona-fide creditor may, 
in good faith, secure a preference of his old debt, 
whatever may be the motive of the debtor in giv- 
ing it. In taking either property or security from 
one who is insolvent, or whom he knows is at- 
tempting to dispose of his property to defraud other 
creditors, such creditor must act in the utmost 
good faith, and pay or allow his debtor adequate 
prices or fair value for the property so taken. If 
his purpose is to assist the debtor in covering up 
his property, or in hindering and delaying credi- 
tors, he cannot be said to act in good faith. As 
one Court well said: However, a creditor who in 


good faith takes the property of his debtor, at a 
fair valuation, in payment of his honest debt, is 
not guilty of fraud against any one. The fact that 
the payment of aclaim in this manner may absorb 
the entire property of the debtor is no evidence of 
bad faith, and does not necessarily taint the trans- 
action with fraud. 


duty of the | 
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Current Events 





Monday, March 18. 
The National Bank of Kansas City, Mo., sus- 
pends. The New York Grand Jury presents 
twenty indictments against police captains and 


other officers, together with a strong present- 
ment censuring the Police Department for cor- 
ruption and hostility to reform. Editor 


York Sun,is committed for 
libel pending an ——— ion toa Federal judge. 

All is quiet in drid; no new Cabinet yet 
formed. The revolt in Colombia is reported 
to have been crushed. ... The warship which 
fired on the d//anca is identified as the Spanish 
cruiser Conde de Venadido . Nearly fifty 
thousand English boot and shoe operators are 
locked out by British manufacturers; the con- 
troversy is over the introduction of improved 
machinery. 


Tuesday, March 10. 

It is reported from Washington that Secretary 
Gresham has requested the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment to recall Mr. ‘Thurston, its Minister at 
Washington, on the ground that he has criticized 
too freely the acts of this Government and gave 
out diplomatic secrets to the Press. . Bishop 
Potter tries to bring about a setilement of the 
New York building strike. - Aparty of 200 
negro emigrants sails from Savannah for 
Liberia. 

Li Hung Chang arrives in Japan to treat for 
peace. The Spanish Ministry which resigned 
a few days ago may decide to remain in power. 

. England demands reparation from Nicara- 
gua for the expulsion’ of her agent from Blue- 
fields. .. . The missing Spanish warship Aezne 
Regente is found sunk near the straits of Gibral- 
tar; all the lives are believed to have been lost. 


Wednesday, March 20. 


A special meeting of the Cabinet is held to con- 
sider the situation in Nicaragua and Venezuela. 
Twenty-nine of the New Orleans rioters are 
indicted for murder and put in jail. . Evidence 
of corrupt practise is found in the ‘books of the 
Whisky Trust. . . . It is believed that the recall 
of the Spanish Minister will be requested by the 
State Department. 

The cargoes of two boats containing dynamite 

explode in the Rhine, near Lobith; three ships 
are demolished, and several pe rsons killed. 
The examination of Madrid editors in connection 
with the riots in that citv is begun Another 
Spanish steamer, the Cazfzo, is believed to have 
been lost with all on board. 


Dana, of 7he New 


| Thursday, March 21. 


The President appoints ex-Congressmen 
Springer and Kilgore judges of the United States 
Courts in Indian Territory. The New York 
building trade strike is declared off, and the 
strikers will resume work on the old terms. ‘i 
Twenty thousand bales of cotton are burned in 
New Orleans. Sixty lives are iost by an ex- 
plosion of a mine in Wyoming. 

The peace conference between Japanese and 
Chinese envoys begins at Simonoseki. . 
Drought and famine cause widespread sufferi ng 
in Eastern Africa. No Ministry yet formed 
in Spain. . . . Ambassador Bayard sends a mes- 
sage saying that Great Britain is ready to arbi- 
trate the Venezuela dispute. 

Friday, March 22. 

The Cabinet discusses the international com- 
plications ; no trouble is believed to be likely. 
. .. There are no funds to maintain the military 
guard in New Orleans, and rioting may be re- 
newed upon the withdrawal of the troops... 
An electrical trust is organized by the big elec- 
trical companies. 

The British House of Commons votes fora bill 
in favor of paying members of Parliament for 


their services; the Conservatives oppose the 
measure, ... Spain isinvestigating the A//ianca 
affair... . The Japanese take possession of the 


principal island in the Pescadore group. 
Saturday, March 23. 

The Federal Grand Jury in San Francisco in- 
dicts C. P. Huntington, President of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, for violation of the Interstate 
Commerce Law. 

‘The German Reichstag, amid great excitement, 
rejects a proposal to send birthday congratula- 
tions to Bismarck; the President resigns; Em- 
y»eror William is indignant. ... A conservative 
Ministry is formed in Spain, with Canovas del 
Castillo as President. ... Ex-Consul Waller 
convicted by a French court-martial at Tama- 
tave, Madagascar, and sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment for conspiring with the 
Hovas. . Achurch is demolished in Italy by 
an earthquake, and a number of worshipers are 
killed. 


Sunday, March 24. 


Li Hung Chang, the Chinese peace envoy, is 
shot in the face by a young Japanese while going 
from a conference to his hotel in Simonoseki; 
his wound is believed to be slight. The dis- 
solution of the Reichstag may follow its action 


is 


toward Bismarck; mass meetings are held 
throughout Germany to denounce it.... The 
Cuban insurgents are not vet subdued. Man- 


itoba threatens to secede if parochial schools are 
reestablished there by the Government of the 
Dominion. 











| 
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A MANUFACTURER. 






Af lank Untos SQUARE, 
é - - NORTH. 
Collars and Cuffs. 


New York, March 5, 1895. 


by my mother (Mrs. A. A. Wilson, 381 Cumber- 
land Street, Brooklyn) has been attended with 
highly successful results, and both she and I 
are entirely satisfied with it. 


Yours sata H. WILSON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
22 William St., New York, Dec. 28, 1893, 

I take ple asure in certifying to the curative 
powers of the Electropoise, in which I was a 
disbeliever, and very reluctantly consented to 
make atest of it. It cured me of insomnia of 
many years’ standing, on account of which I 
was also suffering from nervous prostration and 
enfeebled digestion. Yours truly, 

P. A. LEMAN, 
(of Henry Hentz & Co.). 


DRY GOODS MERCHANT. 


Brook yn, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1894. 
Being asked to give my opinion as to the 
efficacy of the “E lec’ tropoise,”’ I most cheerfully 
do so, ‘premising that I have used it but a few 


times in the face, hands and in the feet. After 
trying other ** cures’? which did not cure, this 
new remedy is curing it, but only 
Being a littie advanced in years and, 
quently, not as vigorous, I find my 
strength increased, evidently by its use. 
(Signed) A. D. MATTHEWS, 
(Of A, D. Matthews & Son). 


conse- 
bodily 


EARL& WILSON | 





by degrees. | 
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JUDGE OF COURT OF APPEALS, 
STAUNTON, Va., Sept. 1, 1894. 
GENTLEMEN: We have followed carefully the 
directions for the use of the Electropoise, and 


| the treatment has been attended with the besi 


} results. 


We have good hopes that in time Mrs. 
Bryan will be fully restored tohealth. It willbe 
a wonderful triumph for tng on instrument and 





COLLEGE PROFESSOR, 
Professor Totten, of Yale College, on page 228, 
volume 7, of his work entitled **‘Our Race.” 
writes as fullows: ‘** But thanks be to God, there 
is a remedy for such as be sick 
simple remedy—an instrument called the Elec- 
tropoise. We do not personally know the par- 
ties who control this instrument, but we do ieee 
of its value. We are neither agents nor are in 
any way financially interested in the matter.” 


A PHYSICIAN, 
YorKSHIRE, N. Y., May 17, 1894. 

I greatly prefer the Electropoise to any and all 
agencies for the cure of the sick, of which I 
have any knowledge. A great blessing to the 
world it would be if it could be used profession- 
ally by the medical fraternity in all civilized 
lands, but if this cannot be realized, then the 
people themselves may most advantageously 
apply the inscrument for their own benefit and 
welfare; by this, the havoe wrought by disease 
would be greatly checked and immensely cur- 
tailed, CLINTON COLEGROVE, M.D. 


3,422 Euclid Ave., hansas City, Mo., 

DEAR Sirk: Replying to your 
say that my opinion of the Electropoise is as 
favorable as ever. It is a companion which im- 
proves upon acquaintance. Familiarity with it 
never breeds contempt. Yours truly, 


HORATIO GATES, 


July 10, 1894, 
inquiry, would 


ELECTROLIBRATION Co great mercy to her. Very truly, » dition of mind and suffered much from in- 
sin 1122 Broadway. New York. (Judge of viv, SHEP AED PRY ~~ somnia. After a few days’ treatment she 
Gentlemen:—. .. The use of the Electropoise | mince ‘yland Court of Appeals). brightened up and natural sleep returned. She 


one single, | 





weeks. For four years I have suffered with —eaeememnm | _ In reply to yours of the 5th inst., Ihave to say 
eczema, which has been very vexatious, some- A M NISTER. that I have used your E lectropoise occasionally 


(Venerable Archdeacon of West Missouri), | 


Tam glad of an opportunity to speak a word 
for the Electropoise 
ing 
which she had been under treatment for about 
eighteen months 
Electropoise she was in a very distressed con- 


is now doing light housework, 
| the piano, and goes about the place with her 
| old-time 
that she might never fully recover, but now are 
confident that she will. 


Nearly three years’ experience with the Elec- 
poise only confirms the truth of your claims, I 
say to my friends that this instrument is a most 
wonderful invention, and I would not part with 
mine if I could not get another. 


for rheumatism and have 
from its use. 

Ihave not had an opportunity to use it as I 
would like to have done, 
that I can only use it occasionally. 
| times, however, 


stsrryrnessnsrnnrnrrernnenesnnnnsreresnnenesnnnnnerrrnennsnnnnnnrerernnantentez 
Representative Users of the OK, 





a ee 


A BANKER. 
ENFIELD, ILL., May 14, 1894, 


My daughter was suffer- 


from a second nervous breakdown, for 


When we began to use the 


reading. playing 


vigor and cheerfulness. We feared 


Yours truly, 
J. E. WILLIS (of Willis Bros., Bankers). 


A JOURNALIST, 


CuicaaGo, ILL., Sept. 1, 1891. 


A. P. CONNOLLY, 
The Inter Ocean. 


Yours truly, 








A GOVERNOR. 

STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
RALEIGH, Feb. 8, 1892. 


always found re lief 


as I am so situated 
At those 
I have always had good results. 
Very truly yours, 

THOMAS M, HOLT, Governor. 








There are many others. Shall we mail you a descriptive book, contain- 
ing complete theory and many lette letters like the above? 
No. 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TH E ELECTROLI BRATION CO.., CO., 346 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN: 
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PT Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector : | 
for 50 cts. ‘Agents wa 


is the fay device that prevents top. 
| Woodman Co,, — rte Boston. Mass 
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The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND 


Witiiam A. Hammonp, M.D., 
Maxniuon HvutcaHinson, M.D., 
Physicians. in-Chief, 


Piiiiiid 


sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to 
50 per cent. to the wane el to ada ot 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., ora 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 






ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 














PITTI 


gy Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 

rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely Th Fthi of i) 

: used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, e ics arriage. 
: Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 

: fact, all recognized scientific methods for the cure By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. 

: of disease. For full information and pamphlet, . . . . 

= address either Prefatory note by Thomas Addis Emmet, 
Z = M.D.,LL.D., and introduction by Rev. J. T. 
7 Siansindinenii St. and a eatiinm Avenue, Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. D wary € Bos W; ; J : 
= WASHINGTON D.C. Correspondence with physicians requested. uryea, —., O »oston, ith an appen- 
a 
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4? IN] itH A Conqueacrease ' 
“Cyav tava Rocker” RE Susan FREE: ‘Swit Hi HOME” Se 


IT 1S BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY VENEER 
BACK. THE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. THE LAUNDRY AND 
Toitet SOAPS, “BORAXINE” AND “MODJESKA” baw ARTICLES, IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


3 WORTH AT RETAIL, ~ 10.0 8} You Get Att FoR. $10. Ooo: 


HAI 
WE WILL pte BOx AND CHAIR ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10. 00 


4F NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER, 

Lirerary Digest, Oct. 13; Nov. 10. THE TarkKwW Soap Mrc.@.- cRUFFALO,N¥ 
EE - 
DEAFNESS & HEAD woises curen| FR 


As asample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send PREE this 
py ee see iy elegant Fountain Pen, warranted a perfect writer, end im 

by F. ieneeet “353 Bway, N.Y. Write for book of proofs free. menseIllus. Bargain Catalogue, for 10c. to cover postage, e 
P R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., GS CORTLANDT ST. N.Y. city. 


dix showing the Laws of most of the States 













and 
of 
$1.00, post-free. 


Territories regarding Pertinent Forms 


Crime. 12mo, cloth, 150pp. Price, 


**To the earnest man and woman everywhere, who 
has watched the reckless manner in which marriages 
are contracted, the wicked way in which responsibilities 
are shifted and i ignored, and the slow and sure defilement 
of society because the criminal classes are allowed to 
propagate their vile spec ies, while Christian house- 
holds and moral parents ignore their duty to this and 
to the next world, this book is almost like a voice 
from heaven. Should reach its hundred-thousandth 
edition ""—Chicago Journad?. 











Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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A GREAT NEW “ FRANCHISE ” OFFER TO “VOICE” SUBSCRIBERS. : 














LAWYERS. 


New and Important Work, in Press. The 


Cyclopedia of Social Reforms 


Biographical, Bibliographical, Explanatory, Historical, Topical; embracing 
Political Economy, Political Science, Sociology; treating of aco A Biay C harity 
Organizations, Civil Service Reform, Cooperation, Currency, Finance and Tax 
Reform, Direct Legislation, Individualism, Land Reform, Proportional Represen- 
tation, Municipalism, Nationalism, Penology, Profit-sharing, Prohibition, Social- 
Trades Unionism, Woman’s Suffrage, Ete., with Copious Index. 


PREPARED WITH THE COOPERATION OF MANY DISTINGUISHED SPECIALISTS, 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
¢ 
Canada. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 


tion at their hands: t 1 
“ isin, Social Purity, 
HENRY C. TERRY, 506-7-8 Hale 


INCLUDING: 


Bidg., 1328 Chestnut St., Phila- Pres. E. B. Andrews, D.D., LL.D.; Edward Atkin- | Wm. D. McCracken; George E. MeNeill; A. A. Miner, 
delphi Pp son; Rachel Foster Avery; Prof. E. W. Bemis, | D.D.; Edward R. Pease; Rev. A. M. Powell, D.D.; 
eipnia, Pa. Ph.D.; Edward Bellamy; A: A. Carlton; John Storer | James B. Reynolds, Ph.D.; Henry George ; Mrs. 
as Prof. J. R. Commons; Col. Albert Clarke; | Frances E. Russell; Thomas G. Shearman; Sidney 
Rev. 8S. W. Dike, LL.D.; Prof. R. P. Falkner, Ph.D.; | Webb; Joseph D. Weeks; Arthur B. Woodford, 

KEATOR, FREEMANN & JENKINS, Willian Lloyd Garrison; Prof. Eleanor L. Lord ; Ph.D.; Robert A. Woods; Carroli D. Wright, ete. 


400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


JOHN M. HARRIS, Court House, 
Scranton, Pa. 


MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43-45 
Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 


EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-32! Com- 


Large Octavo; Cloth; about 1,000 pp. 
Price, When Issued, $6.00. To Advance Subscribers, $4.00. 
But to New or Old Subscribers for ‘““THE VOICE,” the Advance 
Offer Will Be Only $3.00. 


PROVIDED the New Subscriber shall accompany the Acceptance Blank (see below) with a remit- 
tance of $1.00 for his first year’s subscription for THe Voice, also that those who are already 
paid-up advance subscribers for THe Voice shall, eac h, remit $1.00 for an additional! year’s subscription. 
In either case the amount, $1.00, for THe Vortce must accompany the Advance Acceptance Blank (see 
below), for the Cyclopedia, for which payment need not be made till notification is received that it is 








mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


WILLIAM O. THOMPSON, 715 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


JOHN MOFFITT, 91 | Ashiand Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 


J. B. WEAVER, Freeport, Ili. 


JOHN H. TAFF, 27 School Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


S. B. WRICHT, 74-76 Times Builda- 
ing, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SAM'L J. MACDONALD, I! Pine St., 
New York (also member Bar of N. J.). 


CANADA. 


NASSAU B. EACEN, 
Toronto. 


W. B. BENTLEY & CO., Toronto, 
Canada. Cable Address ‘‘ Bent- 
ley,’’ Toronto. 


{ Toronto St., 





BROWNIE STAMPS. 


More fun than a barrel of monkeys, A complete set of 
these grotesque little people with everlasting Ink pads. 
With them a boy can make acircus ina minute. To intro- 
duce our big Catalogue of 1000 new articles, we send the 
~ >. Brownies postpaid for 10c. 

PA. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 65 Cortlanfit St. N.Y City. 








A SCIENTIFIC EYE-OPENER. 


“ Adapted to we of eyes.”°—Standard, Chica- 
go. “Calculated to remove skeptical doubts.’ 
Journal of Education, Boston. This of Wain- 
wright’s “Scientific Sophisms,” a popular review 
of current theories concerning evolution, atoms, 
apes and men, ete. 12mo, cloth, 302 pp. Price 
$1, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pub- 
lishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





INGERSOLLISM AT BAY. 


“ He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.”’ 


But wise minds accept Dr. Talmage’s masterly 
replies to Ingersoll's attacks on the Bible, and to the 
other opponents. 26 sermons, 1 vol., paper bound, 
20 cents, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








ready for delivery. This will not be before 
us promptly. NOW is The Best Time. 


July, 1895. 


But the Acceptance, etc., must reach 


THE AIM OF THIS CYCLOPEDIA-WHAT IT IS. 


This Cyclopedia aims to give, on all the broad 
range of social reform, the experiences of the past, 
the facts of the present, and the proposals for the 
future. It puts side by side, in authoritative state- 
ments, the views and theories and utterances of all 
the schools of economic or social thought, To this 
end it makes large use of quotations. On questions 
of social reform one wants to know, first, not what 
some careful student thinks of the reform in ques- 
tion, but what the believers in the reform themselves 
have to say in *ts support, and then, if possible, what 
is the calm view of scholarship as to their claim. 
Consequently this Encyclopedia gives lengthy quota- 
tions or direct articles on each reform, from the 
representatives of the reform in question, and then 
either an analysis of this or astatement of the oppo- 
sing view. On questions of economic theory it gives 


2" What the People Need To-day are Facts in Social Reform. 


Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., New York: * 
many of the efforts to improve the world are made 
utterly in the dark, and it is for that reason so many 
enterprises come to naught. Every effort toward 
what is further on must be based upon a groundwork 
of ascertained conditions. The volume which gives 
these conditions renders an invaluable service.” 


Pres. J. B. McMichael, Monmouth College, Ill : 
“This cyclopedia will, 1 doubt not, receive the cor- 
dial approval of thousands. . Such material is 
needed, and busy men can make good use of 
it in these eventful times.’ 


Bishop John F. Hurst, Washington, D. C., 
October 6, 1894: “It would nerve the faint- 
hearted to new heroism and show every seeker 
for an advanced civilization a clear path to the 
great goal.” 


Bishop F. D. Huntington, Diocese of Central 


New York: ‘Such a cyclopedia as proposed by 
Funk & Wagnalls is a timely and valuable 
publication.”’ 


Too | 


quotations from representatives of all the economic 
schools. On questions of fact it gives careful state- 
ments prepared from the best authorities. Articles 
concerning writers and workers for social reform 
living in this country, and, so far as possible, those 
concerning living foreign workers and writers, have 
been referred to the persons themselves, to avoid 
all possibility of misrepresentation, while in the case 
of foreign writers where this has not been possible, 
the information has been obtained from the most 
reliable sources. A general bibliography of social and 
economic bibliographies is also given. The general 
aim of the whole work has been to be scientific and 
exact, but not academic. On every subject recourse 
has been made to the best authorities, so that each 
statement may be relied upon as authoritative and 
accurate. 


This Cyclopedia will Supply Them, 


Joseph Cook, Boston, October 8, 1894: *‘ Your 
plan for a Cyclopedia of Social Reforms, or Applied 
Christianity, is admirably adapted to meet 
great and growing wants of ourtime. The ex- 
perts who are preparing it are not those whose 
Sapient watchword is *Cut down the tree, all we 
want is the shade’; they are hard-working spe- 
cialists and reformers to whom religion is not a 
creed only, but a life.” 


Prof. Theo. W. Hunt, D.D., Princeton, N. J.: 
“Such a cyclopedia is eminently wise and 
' timely.” 

Lyman Abbott, D.D., Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn: *“Such a cyclopedia would be of great value 
if it deals with fundamental principles by experts, 
not merely with statistics and results, which change 
from year to year.” 

Pres. J. W. Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan 'Uni- 
versity: ‘*I feel the need of such a volume almost 
daily. Every reformer, and every intelligent 
Christian who wishes to keep in touc h with our 
age, needs such a cyclopedia. 


NOW SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING OR A COPY OF IT, ETC. 





ADVANCE ACCEPTANCE ORDER BLANK FOR A COPY OF THE 
CYCLOPEDIA OF _SOCIAL REFORMS. 


FUNK & WAGNALIS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York.--Sirs: I accept your advance offer 


on THE CycLopeDIA OF SociAL REForMs at *$3.00, cloth-bound, to be sent carriage free. 


It is understood 


that the copy you will send me is to be in every respect the same as your regular $6.00 edition. 
I enclose +$1.00 to pay for THe Vorce for one year in advance. 
I will forward the money for the Cyclopedia when you notify me that the work is ready for delivery, 


which is not to be before about the middle of 1895. 


It is also understood that if, 


for any reason, I am dis- 


satisfied with the Cyclopedia, I shall be at liberty to return the same within three days after receiving it, 
and that you will return to me the money I have paid for the same. 


Name......... 


Post-o ffice 


Dated 


1895. 


*If not accepting as a subscriber for THE VoicE, cancel this $3.00, and write over it $4.00; 


the ane following paragraph. 


you are an old subscriber for THe Voice, and have not paid in advance, existing arrearage, 
If already paid in advance, you must send another year’s subscription. 


aati Ro 


State. 
also draw your pen through 


if any, must also be 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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~ CANVASSING. SOLICTORS WANTED 


“Sparkles with Golden Nuggets.’”—-“A Glorious Monument.”—“‘A 
Model of Clearness and Accuracy.”—*“< The Order of 
Usage the Keynote to its Value.” 


The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


NOTHING CONFUSING PERMITTED TO 
COME BETWEEN THE WORD AND 
ITS MOST COMMON MEANING. 


If a word has two or more meanings, the 
most common meaning has been given first. 
That is, preference has been given to the 
‘‘order of usage’’ over what is termed the 
‘historical order.’’ The aim has been to 
remove everything that stands between the 
vocabulary word and the meaning most 
generally sought after by the average read- 
er, and, in this way, enable him to get the 
information desired with ease and cer- 
tainty, The obsolescent and obsolete mean 
ings and the etymology are given last. 


Impossible to Speak of the Work Except 
in Highest Terms of Praise. 

The Evening Times, Glasgow, Scotland: ‘In 
planning the work, Dr. Funk and his coadjutors 
have had primarily before them the wants of the 
multitude of busy people. The great majority of 
these turn to a dictionary, probably ninety times 
in the hundred, primarily for the current meaning 
ofa given word. Theetymology, the historic growth, 
the obsolete forms of the word may interest them, 
put in a secondary degree. These matters have not 
been neglected in the Standard Dictionary ; but, for 
the convenience of the ‘ plain man,’ who will doubt- 
less feel duly grateful, the common, present-day 
meaning is invariably set down first. ... It is im- 
possible to speak of this dictionary in other than 
the highest terms of praise.” 


Great Practical Convenience Secured. 


The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, London, 
Eogland: ‘‘ Inthe matter of definitions the Standard 
Dictionary makes an entirely new departure. Hith- 
erto the usage has been, after the vocabulary word, 
to give the etymology, then the meaning arising 
from the etymology, and after this the meanings as 
they have been modified by use ; but the Standard 
reverses this order, giving after the vocabulary word, 
first the current meaning, and then in succession 
those earlier, back to the etymology, which is placed 
last of all. Great practical convenience is thus 
secured. Those who consult the dictionary to learn 
the present sense of a word, see at a glance what 
they want; those who desire to go further, can 
trace the biography of the term back to its birth.” 


A Wonder that It Was Not Thought of 
Before. 

Harvard University, Clement L. Smith, Dean 
and Professor of Latin: “ Placing the etymology 
after the definition is so obvious an improvement 
that now one wonders why it was not thought of 
before. The plan appears to me admirable.” 


Substitution of a Common-Sense Method. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer; ‘The arrange 
ment of the definition is altogether admirable, and 
greatly promotes a quick fulfilment of the purpose 
for which a dictionary is really made. In the 
arrangement the excellent plan of giving the defi- 
nition immediately after the word is followed, and 
the most common meaning, the one which the user 
is likely to be searching for, is given first. This is 
a substitution of a common-sense method for the 


In two Volumes, Half Russia, $15; Full Russia, with Denison Index, $17. 








etymological method so much in favor with dic- 
tionary makers, and which turns some dictionaries 
into a source of constant vexation. . .. The Standard 
Dictionary is likely to prove the best working dic- 
tionary yet published.” 


Will Prove Most Popular, 


The National Baptist: ‘. . . First in impor- 
tance as a departure from tradition in the interest 
of the busy dictionary-user, is the arrangement of 
a definition immediately after the word and its pro- 
nunciation, leaving the etymology to take its place 
at the end of the article. This is, of course, the 
order, not of scholars and purists, but of common 
sense, and, when taken in connection with the prac- 
tise of placing the commonest definition first and 
arranging the others somewhat in the order of 
usage, will doubtless prove most popular. The de- 
finitions themselves are for the most part models 
of clearness and condensation. It would be 
easy to show by quotation to what a fine art these 
have been reduced. .. . / A half-hour’s examination, 
if it can be made with some other good dictionary 
for comparison, is certain to be the Standard’s best 
recommendation to a possible purchaser.” 


A Special Feature. 

The Living Church, Chicago: ‘A _ spe- 
cial feature is the arrangement of definitions in 
the order of usage rather than in the historical 
order, as those who turn to a dictionary generally 
want to know the meaning of the word to-day. 
Those who have time may indulge themselves in 
pursuing the word in its archaic and obsolete mean- 
ings, and in tracing the etymology, which in each 
case is placed at the end. ...No library, or school, 
or household can afford to dispense with it. We 
believe we do not go too far in saying it is the only 
dictionary up to date, It remains a glorious monu- 
ment of American scholarship and enterprise.” 


An Excellent Reform. 

The Daily News, London, England: ‘A work 
of enormous labor... . An excellent reform, also, 
is that of placing the etymology of each word uni- 
formly after the definition ; also, that of giving the 
most common meaning first, thus practically re- 
versing the usual method, which is what is known as 
the historical order.” 


Most Creditable to American Scholarship. 

The Daily Chronicle, London, England : ‘‘The 
dictionary is first of all practical. For this reason 
the meanings of the words are given in the order of 
usage so that the average reader may find the most 
common applications of them at once with ease and 
certainty. .. . The treatment of synonyms and an- 
tonyms is so full as to form acharacteristic feature. 
. . . The Standard is most creditable to American 
scholarship, and it will take an honored and useful 
place ona handy shelf by the busy man’s desk. It 
is a distinctive and independent work and will 
be frankly welcomed in England as well as in 
America.” 


Most Comprehensive Scope for Convenient 
Popular Use. 

TheCincinnati [Ohio] Commercial Gazette : 

‘*The first feature to strike one in using the Stand - 

ard Dictionary is that the most common meaning is 





PRICE: 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





given first, reserving the obsolescent or obsolete 
meanings and the etymology last. This gives the 
keynote to the particular value of this new diction- 
ary. ... The Standard Dictionary has been con- 
structed as a dictionary of the most comprehensive 
scope for convenient popular use. . . . The etymol- 
ogy is itself thoroughly sound,—the mere name of 
Dr. March being guarantee enough for that... . 
The influence of the Standard Dictionary upon the 
English language will be emphatically one for sim- 
plicity and regularity.” 


A Decided Novelty. 


The Boston Daily Traveler: ‘The arrange- 
ment of this work presents one decided novelty. 
Heretofore the practise has been, wherever a word 
has several definitions, to arrange them historically. 
This is logical, but not convenient. Four times out 
of five the current definition is the one wanted, and 
this comes last. In the Standard Dictionary the 
commonest definition immediately follows the word 
itself, and the others succeed in the order of their 
frequency of occurrence. Nothing, moreover, is 
permitted to come between the word and its defini- 
tion, excepting the pronunciation. [The etymology 
is placed last, as it should be.] We observe that 
nouns of the same spelling are made to follow verbs, 
instead of preceding them. 

‘The chief value of a dictionary is undoubtedly in 
the accuracy and clearness of its definitions. In 
this regard the Standard Dictionary shows plainly 
its origin. . . . The results show that no pains have 
been spared to make it, not, as the editors modestly 
call it ‘a Standard Dictionary,’ but ‘Tae Sranp- 
ARD DIcTIONARY.’” 


Accepted as a Model in the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Smithsonian Institution: Dr. G. Browne 
Goode, Assistant Secretary: ‘‘I turn to the Stand- 
ard Dictionary most frequently, since the fulness 
of its vocabulary, its compactness, and handy form 
make it exceedingly convenient as a ready reference 
book. As a family dictionary it is exceedingly 
good. . . . There are many features which no other 
dictionary contains, which add to its educational 
value... . The make-up of the editorial staff is 
such that the book could not have failed to realize 
the plan of its projectors. .. . It will be to words 
what we hope the National Museum will some day 
become to concrete things. The arrangement of 
definitions is very like that which we have found so 
admirably serviceable at the Museum lately.” 


Among other distinguishing features of this great 
new Dictionary are the SYSTEMATIC COMPOUNDING 
OF worps; the ‘“‘LocaTine” QuoTaTions; the Sct- 
ENTIFIC ALPHABET used aS @ KEY IN THE PRONUN- 
CIATION OF WORDS; DISPUTED SPELLINGS AND PRO- 
NUNCIATION; SYSTEMATIC GROUPING Of allied terms; 
unequaled treatment of SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS, 
ALSO Of PREPOSITIONS; definitions by DEFINITIVE 
STATEMENTS rather than by synonyms ; the placing 
of the APPENDIX UNDER A SINGLE ALPHABET; indica- 
tion whether the muiTiaL Letrer of a word is a 
capital or small; a Stanparp of coLors; splendid 
COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS by Prang and others, etc., 
etc. 


In one Volume, Half Russia, $12; Full Russia, with Denison Index, $14. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 














The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make z,oco copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 
se 





simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 


copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 


circulars, 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York. 
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Cancer and 


Tumor Cured. 
No Pain. No Knife. 


A radical cure for this disease either at home 
or at my Sanitarium. Write to orcome and 
see C. H. Mason, M.D., Chatham, N. Y. 
Advice by mail, or consultation free, to- 
gether with descriptive circulars of freat- 
ment and testimonials of cures. A six weeks’ 
home treatment for $10. No pain. 









































A GREAT MEDICINE. 


Cod-liver Oil is useful 
beyond any praise it has 
ever won, and yet few are 
willing or can take it in 
its natural state. Scott's 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 
is not offensive; it is al- 
most palatable. 

Children like it. It is 
Cod-liver Oil made more 
effectual, and combined 
with the Hypophosphites 
its strengthening and 
flesh-forming powers are 
largely increased. 


Don’t be persuaded to accept a substitute / 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y, All Druggists, 50c, and $1. 








Have You Read 
“MISERERE” 


The Musical Story 
By MABEL WACNALLS? 


A charming gift-book ; square 12mo, 
cloth, eer bound, with designs in 
ink, white and gold; beautifully Lllus- 
trated with four full-page, half-tone 
engravings; gilt top (ina box). Price 
$1, post-free. 

“Miss Wagnalls has written with great tact a 
beautiful story.”°—New York World. 

“A beautiful work exquisitely tees and illus- 
trated.’’—Journal of Commerce, N. Y. 


“What a musical story may be one must read 
‘ Miserere’ to learn.”—Chicago Evening Post. 

“So chastely and elegantly bound that it is good 
for the eyes to dwell upon.”’— Zion’s Advocate, Port- 
land, Me. 

“It gave me an exhilarating sensation of delighted 
surprise.""— Prof. William Cleaker Wilkinson, Chi- 
cago University. 

**We cannot refrain from referring to the beautiful 
and artistic dressin which ‘ Miserere’ is presented to 
the public.”’°—Musical Courier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“The romance is wonderfully tender, tragic, in- 
tense, and poetic, allinone. . . . A lovelier gift-book 
could pre hardly be devised.".— The Boston 
Budget. 


“It is in a high degree romantic, yet perfectly 
possible. The story is a model of refinement and 
sensibility, and has called out an unusual expression 
of approval from careful critics."\—Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, New York. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co.. Pubs.. 30 Lafayette Place. N.Y. 
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